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F President Wilson has been unfortu- 

nate in his methods of dealing with 
Congress, he is exceedingly fortunate in 
the methods which his Republican op- 
ponents in that body are adopting in 
dealing with him. The latest instance is 
furnished by the sensational statement 
that Representative Graham, Chairman 
of the Select Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, rushed into 
print on the eve of Mr. Wilson’s return 
from Europe. There may be ground 
for some of the accusations contained 
in that statement, but this makes the 
statement itself no better, but on the 
contrary worse. Its tone and whole 
character are those of a campaign screed, 
not of what it purports to be, the result 
of an official inquiry. Instead of putting 
the country into the attitude of gravely 
inquiring into serious allegations of 
wrong, it is calculated to excite only 
partisan rejoicing over the prospect of 
scandal on the one hand, and condemna- 
tion of its slapdash method on the other. 


VEN as a campaign broadside, Mr. 
Graham’s screed is anything but 
a model, unless of the boomerang vari- 
ety. What could be more inept than to 
insist, again and again, upon the atrocity 
of the Council of National Defense and 
its Advisory Commission having pre- 
pared an elaborate series of war meas- 
ures before we went into the war? Are 
the American people going to demand 
the impeachment of President Wilson 
because he got ready for the possibility, 
or probability, instead of wasting pre- 
cious time after war had been declared? 
“Weeks, and even months, before the 
Congress of the United States declared 
war against Germany,” says Mr. Gra- 
ham, “a committee of seven men chosen 
by the President . . designed prac- 
tically every war measure which the 
Congress afterwards enacted.” Would 
it have been better to spend that same 
number of “‘weeks and even months” in 
developing the plans after war had been 
declared? Congress did its part splen- 
didly at that time; it adopted with pa- 
triotic promptness and unanimity the 
selective draft and the other measures 
which Chairman Graham now finds to 
have been criminally hatched by Mr. 
Wilson’s secret advisers. Why, with 
such a record of superiority to partisan- 
ship behind them, should Republicans 
now seek to place upon themselves the 
brand not only of partisanship but of 
silly and stupid partisanship? 


BOUT the worst thing the Repub- 

lican managers in Congress could 
do, at this formative time in the shap- 
ing of party issues, would be to under- 
take an “omnibus” tariff bill of the old- 
fashioned kind. The Payne-Aldrich per- 
formance seems a matter of a hundred 
years ago, instead of ten; but it would 
take no time at all to make the country 
feel as if it had been only yesterday that 
the Republican party suffered the hu- 
miliation which that ill-omened measure 
brought upon it. There are plenty of 
perfectly just reasons for objecting to 
that kind of tariff revision, but there is 
something far more powerful than logic 
that would make any attempt in that 
direction disastrous to the party. A 
general revision of the tariff in the 
interest of protection is indissolubly 
associated in the public mind with two 
things—raising of prices and exploita- 
tion of special advantages. If there ever 
was a time when both these things stood 


at a lower depth of popular disfavor than 
they do at this moment, it would be in- 
teresting to know when it was. Before 
Chairman Fordney goes any further 
with his alleged programme, he would 
do well to think this over most prayer- 
fully. 


HE special defensive treaty with 
France deserves all consideration on 
its substance. The United States could 
not permit a sudden and unprovoked at- 
tack on France. The Covenant of Na- 
tions is not conceived to meet urgent 
military cases. A new Von Kluck could 
reach the suburbs of Paris while the 
League was deliberating. In view of 
what actually happened in the first weeks 
of the world war, it is natural that the 
French should wish especial military 
guarantees from Great Britain and the 
United States. For these nations no 
new obligation is really involved. The 
special treaties merely sanction an aid 
which would in any case be called for 
both by the interests of the parties con- 
cerned and by the wider interests of the 
world. While the contingency contem- 
plated in the treaty, an unprovoked 
aggression on France by Germany, is a 
very unlikely one, there is enough rancor 
in Germany to justify the precaution. It 
should be understood that the neutral 
zone of 50 kilometers along the right 
bank of the Rhine can not be maintained 
indefinitely. Sooner or later Germany 
must be permitted to resume full sov- 
ereignty. While the substance of the 
special treaties is admirable, their form 
is infelicitous. At all points the special 
treaties imply the existence and author- 
ity of the League of Nations. If this is 
a manceuvre to commend the Covenant, 
it is a maladroit one. The two agree- 
ments have no necessary connection. If 
the Senate should reject the Covenant, 
the special treaty with France would 
still be desirable and workable. 


NE or two Senators are quoted as 

saying that they are unwilling to 
ratify the special treaty with France 
unless Congress shall have entire free- 
dom to determine whether or not the 
contingency has arisen which calls for 
our going to the aid of France. But 
there is no doubt whatever upon this 
point. Although a number of references 
are made in the document to the League 
of Nations, nothing of the kind occurs 
in this connection; The United States 
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simply promises to come to the assistance 
of France in the event that, in spite of 
the provisions of the general treaty, 
Germany should make an unprovoked 
attack upon her. Our country can not 
go to war except through the action of 
Congress. The proposed treaty, like any 
other treaty of the kind, imposes a 
moral obligation upon Congress to de- 
clare war in the event of a certain thing 
happening, but that moral obligation 
imposes no requirement upon the coun- 
try, or upon Congress acting for the 
country, unless that contingency has 
actually arisen. Whether it has arisen 
or not will be at any given time a ques- 
tion of fact, and it will be for the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and not for any out- 
side Power or organization, to determine 
that question of fact. 


ENERAL SMUTS’S statement of his 
views on the peace treaty is im- 
pressive in its sagacity as well as in the 
humane and lofty spirit which animates 
it. The most salient passages in it were 
given in the daily press, but it is to the 
journalistic enterprise of the Nation 
that we owe the cabling of the full text 
to this country. Of course the Nation 
is not to be understood as subscribing 
to General Smuts’s estimate of the merits 
or demerits of the treaty. It may be 
assumed, however, that a special motive 
for its transmission was furnished by 
the strong expressions which the South 
African leader used in regard to the 
severity of the terms imposed upon Ger- 
many. But between those expressions 
and the habitual talk of the Nation there 
is precisely the difference that separates 
the sober talk of a statesman from the 
hysterical outcries of a fanatic. 

General Smuts asks himself not what 
could be done if all men were virtuous, 
if all passions had died out, and if all 
evils were capable of being exorcised by 
incantation, but what can actually be 
done in the world as it is, and what may 
be hoped for in the world as we may suc- 
ceed in shaping it in the future. Accord- 
ingly, he looks forward to the growth of 
considerateness and forgiveness for a 
gradual bettering of the settlement as 
time goes on. In the meanwhile he ac- 
cepts the treaty as “simply a liquidation 
of the war situation in the world.” In 
order to make the settlement an endur- 
ing one and a blessing to the world, two 
things are requisite: The Germans must 
make “a real honest effort to fulfill their 
obligations under the treaty to the ex- 
tent of their ability,” and “our Allied 
peoples must remember that God gave 
them overwhelming victory, victory far 
beyond their greatest dreams, not for 
small, selfish ends, not for financial or 
economic advantages, but for the attain- 
ment of the great human ideals for 
which our heroes gave their lives, and 
which are the real victors in this war of 


ideals.” In other words, while General 
Smuts could have wished something bet- 
ter, he does not rage at the treaty as a 
covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell. To persons habituated to the 
piercing cries of the Nation, General 
Smuts’s grave and sober words must 
give a feeling akin to that which one 
experiences when “silence like a poultice 
comes to heal the wounds of sound.” 


T is immensely comforting to read 

Secretary Baker’s reply to the soft- 
hearted lady who on behalf of the Chi- 
cago Amnesty Committee, whatever that 
may be, appeals for the release of the 
“group of young men who have held aloft 
the torch of idealism through all the 
prejudice and hatred of the war period; 
who took the first effective step toward 
the abolishment of future wars.” “You 
must realize,” she says, “that these men 
will be the heroes of future generations.” 
The Secretary meets the conscientious 
objector on his own ground and, as 
everybody but the objector and his mis- 
guided abettors will agree, drives him 
ignominiously to some undefined position 
in the rear. He says: 

Meantime, the group of young men to 

whom you refer ought not to forget that 
the torch of idealism which they sought to 
hold aloft was threatened with extinction 
by the most menacing materialistic force 
the world has ever seen. The abolishment 
of future wars, for which I share your 
fervent hope, was immeasurably more ad- 
vanced by the conscience which led young 
men to give up their lives for it than by the 
conscience which in the presence of vast 
and crushing destructive force found itself 
limited to protest. 
A practical application of such views 
appears in the transfer from Fort 
Leavenworth, where they are causing 
trouble among lesser offenders, of some 
seventy conscientious objectors to prison 
barracks elsewhere. Such segregation 
might have been resorted to earlier with 
distinct benefit on all sides. 


E return the snappy salute of The 

American Legion Weekly. As the 
official bulletin of an organization of un- 
guessed power, it can not for a single 
moment be left out of the reckoning. 
Thinking Americans everywhere wel- 
come it and wish it success in its large 
undertaking. All the more will they 
watch it closely to see how it discharges 
its mission. This is no less than to pro- 
vide a forum for clarifying the thought 
of some four million men, conscious of 
a solidarity born of participation in a 
tremendous enterprise and acutely con- 
scious of having as a group and as in- 
dividuals a stake in the game. The aims 
which the Legion professes are in them- 
selves most laudable: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to foster and perpetuate 
a one hundred per cent. Americanism; to 
preserve the memories and incidents of our 


association in the Great War; to inculcate 
a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to combat the 
autocracy of both the classes and masses; 
to make Right the Master of Might; to 
promote peace and good will on earth; to 
safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democ- 
racy; to consecrate and sanctify our com- 
radeship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness. 

It is heartening to contemplate a great 
body of men, full of life and refined by 
a peculiarly concentrated experience of 
it, who, in reaching out for the good that 
may be brought into the world, do not 
lose sight of the priceless things which 
the world has already obtained for it- 
self. We wish to be counted among 
those who hope for fine things, and even 
great things, from the American Legion 
and its weekly. 


DITOR WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
returns from Europe with the con- 
viction—at any rate, the prediction— 
that England will soon resort to a 
soviet government. He found a copy of 
the London Daily Herald in the library 
at Buckingham Palace, and that appar- 
ently settles it. But why he expects the 
position of the King to remain unaffected 
by this upheaval is not clear, except on 
the theory that the British always com- 
promise. It is possible they may hit on 
some sort of compromise which will 
render a soviet superfluous. But in any 
case Mr. White will be interested to find 
a soviet already established in the United 
States. Here we call it the Anti-Saloon 
League. By a soviet we understand a 
small group determined to give the peo- 
ple what they want, whether they want 
it or not. 


WRITER in the Atlantic Monthly 

explains the colossal jest of Bol- 
shevism. The revolution, it apears, is 
over, and in Russia there is to-day a 
republic, a democracy owing more to 
Jefferson than to Marx, presided over by 
a “middle-class Triumvirate of rulers: 
Lenin, the intellectual; Trotsky, the 
journalist, and Tchicherin, the son of a 
noble.” “True, there was a class war, 
but it was a war not against the bour- 
geoisie as bourgeoisie, but against the 
bourgeoisie as slackers.” The intellec- 
tuals sit high in the councils of the 
Soviet. That is, Lenin has fooled Russia 
and the world with a phrase. He per- 
suaded the Russians to establish his 
political democracy in the fond belief 
that they were bringing about a prole- 
tarian communism. And everywhere 
else he has fired genuine believers in 
proletarian domination, as well as the 
soft-headed intellectuals who think that 
something of that sort would be inter- 
esting, with a belief that the time is at 
hand to destroy existing democracies and 
substitute for them—the kind of govern- 
ment Russia is not getting. Thus, in the 
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end, Russia, with a strong democratic 
government at home and countless ar- 
mies of phrase-mad proletarians pour- 
ing out from her borders, will be able 
politically to dominate a world dis- 
traught by frantic pursuit of the mirage 
of Lenin’s inventing, which in the seclu- 
sion of his palace he admits to be a 
mirage. It could not be more nearly 
perfect, this view of the matter, if it had 
all been excogitated in the German 
Foreign Office. But unfortunately, as 
things work out, there may prove to be 
a bitter residuum of truth in it. 


HE Literary Digest does a good ser- 
vice in bringing before its great 
circle of readers an instructive collection 
of facts and opinions concerning high 
prices. It quotes, to be sure, nonsense 
as well as sense, but not in such a way 
as to confuse any reader of even moder- 
ate intelligence. The conspicuous ex- 
ample of nonsense is the statement of 
Mr. Brisbane’s Wisconsin-News that the 
whole difficulty “is that there are a lot 
of persons who do not care what trouble 
comes to the country as long as they 
keep up their profits.” The best example 
of simple and effective statement is an 
extract from an editorial in the Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, part of 
which is as follows: 

The inevitable consequence of this great- 
est of all wars was to destroy billions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise and property, 
and at the same time to induce the creation 
of $36,000,000,000 of new paper money. 
Thus commodities have become scarcer and 
dearer, while money has become more plenti- 
ful and cheaper. . . . In considering the 
price question we must begin to think in 
terms of Sa currency rather than 
in terms of higher commodity-prices. 
The last remark has reference merely to 
a question of language, but psycho- 
logically the difference is important. 
And still more important is the differ- 
ence between habitually speaking of the 
cost of living and speaking of high 
prices. Unfortunately, for a great many 
of us the two things are identical; but 
they are not identical inherently. If 
the present level of prices is going to be 
permanent, everything will sooner or 
later adjust itself to that level; and 
though in the interval much hardship 
will have been suffered, the real cost of 
living when the adjustment has been 
completed will be no higher than it was 
on the old level. This is one of those 
things that “every schoolboy knows”; 
but hardly anybody acts as though he 
knew it. 


HE world clash of arms which has 
saved some of the racial minorities 

of Europe from extinction by the oppres- 
sion of megalomaniac imperialism has 
put out of view the silent but dramatic 
struggle here at home to preserve from 
extinction by the even more ruthless 
powers of disease our own most appeal- 


ing racial remnant, the American Indian. 
The few thousands of glorious tradition 


that remained on the various Govern- 


ment reservations have for years, de- 
pite the best efforts of Government ex- 
perts, been dying at a far greater rate 
than they increased, although as a whole 
they have been economically prosperous 
and well cared for. They seemed clearly 
a dying race, pining away amid new con- 
ditions, without hope or future in a land 
that knew them not. But after a sus- 
tained and intense battle of years, whose 
dramatic strategy lies buried forever in 
Government reports, the latent vitalities 
of the ragged band were somehow roused 
to new life, and diseases difficult to cope 
with overcome. In 1916 Cato Sells, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was able 
to announce that, for the first time since 
they came to know their white brothers, 
the birth-rate of the Indians in the 
United States exceeded the death rate. 
And as further voucher that the Ameri- 
can Indian has taken a new lease of life 
Mr. Sells recently said that of the 10,000 
Indians in the war, 75 per cent. had vol- 
unteered, and that the Indians in the 
country had bought over $25,000,000 in 
Liberty Bonds, more than $70 per capita. 


NE of the new and extremely diffi- 
cult problems which the vast ex- 
pansion of international trade and the 
newer development of international ad- 
vertising have brought with them is the 
protection of the trade-marks of articles 
or firms with international reputations 
in foreign countries. The full impor- 
tance of this problem has not been re- 
vealed and will not be until the foreign 
trade competition following the war 
comes into full play. But already the 
piratical use of trade-marks in foreign 
countries as a weapon in trade competi- 
tion has gone very far, especially in the 
Latin-American countries. The official 
“Lista General de las Marcas” and the 
“Boletin Oficial” of the Argentine Re- 
public show that many well-known 
American brands have already been 
registered by natives, or registration 
applied for: “Hupmobile,” “Stutz,” “Cad- 
illac,” “Vitagraph,” “Bon Ami,” “Bos- 
ton Garters,” “Welch’s Grape Juice,” 
“Old Dutch Cleanser,” were among the 
miscellaneous American articles regis- 
tered. Some American products have 
been registered by German concerns. 
Attempts at the international protection 
of trade-marks have so far met with 
small success, despite the efforts of such 
agencies as the international registra- 
tion bureau at Berne and the Pan- 
American Union Trademarks Office. 
Here is a matter of serious bearing on 
the peace and amicable intercourse of 
nations in which it would seem the 
League of Nations, through a permanent 
commission, could render a real service 
and prove its practical effectiveness. 


The Pact with France 


HE special agreement by which the 
United States, in concert with Great 
Britain, promises France that it will 
“come immediately to her aid in case 
of any unprovoked act of aggression di- 
rected against her by Germany” should 
command the approval alike of those who 
do and those who do not place confidence 
in the League of Nations. There is, in- 
deed, one element of American opinion 
to which any such agreement is obnox- 
ious; the element, of which Senator Borah 
is the leading spokesman, that is in favor 
of a complete return to the traditional 
policy of American isolation. Between 
those who honestly take this position and 
those who believe that national duty and 
national interest alike demand the adop- 
tion of a new attitude towards the 
world’s problems, there is no common 
ground for argument. Conversion, to be 
sure, even upon fundamentals, is con- 
ceivable; but here is a question that 
must be decided in the course of the 
next few weeks, and unless we are to 
look for miracles it will be idle for any 
one to attempt such conversion. In say- 
ing that the pact should command the 
approval alike of those who do and those 
who do not place confidence in the 
League, we are leaving out of account 
the irreconcilables who stand squarely 
for American isolation. 

When the Peace Conference was about 
to assemble, and throughout its early 
stages, representative American opinion 
was in the main divided along a fairly 
definite line. Comparatively little inter- 
est was taken in the specific terms of 
peace—the determination of boundaries, 
the fixing of indemnities, the claims of 
races, were felt to be questions so com- 
plex in themselves, so fraught with 
rivalries and jealousies, and so entangled 
with previous promises and understand- 
ings, that Americans generally were con- 
tent to let them be settled by the pulling 
and hauling at Versailles. But in the 
transcendent question we all took a pro- 
found interest—the question of the sta- 
bility of the settlement, whatever it 
might be. And here came in that line 
of division to which we have referred. 
On the one hand were those who placed 
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their trust in the League of Nations; on 
the other hand were those who looked 
elsewhere for that assurance which all 
were agreed must be found somewhere. 
And the place where they looked for it— 
the only place where they could look for 
it—was in the continuance of a cordial 
understanding of the strongest possible 
kind between the great nations that had 
won the war. To the cry for a new- 
made League of Nations, a League to be 
created by pen and parchment, the an- 
swer was that the only safety lay in the 
maintenance of the league that already 
existed—the league that had been born 
of the world’s mortal need and which 
had been vitalized by united effort and 
common sacrifice upon a scale unpar- 
alleled in history. And one of the chief 
objections urged against the scheme of 
making the formation of the League of 
Nations part of the work of the Peace 
Conference was that it diverted atten- 
tion from the supreme need of the time, 
the preservation of the working union 
which the war had brought about among 
the Powers that had won the great vic- 
tory. 

In the eight months that have gone by 
since the armistice was entered upon, 
the aspect of things, from either of these 
standpoints, has undergone an undeni- 
able change. The League of Nations, 
whatever its future may be, presents to 
no one’s mind that character of firm and 
unmistakable achievement which its 
sanguine advocates had hoped it would 
assume. Nobody looks upon war as 
henceforth a moral impossibility; every- 
body feels that the future will have to 
be watched with solicitude. Many doubt- 
less think that France entertains ex- 
aggerated fears of Germany, but nobody 
maintains that the mere existence of 
the League makes those fears absurd. 
There was a time when the proposal of 
such a guarantee as the special treaty is 
to give to France might have been ob- 
jected to by champions of the League 
Covenant as casting doubt upon its effi- 
cacy; to-day that proposal involves no 
admission that is not freely made with- 
out it by all candid friends of the Cove- 
nant. Its adoption will not lower the 
standing of the League; on the contrary, 
it will raise that standing. The Cove- 
nant does not profess to be capable of 
bringing force swiftly to bear against a 
determined violator of the world’s peace; 
it reckons not upon instant and irresist- 
ible repression, but upon the deterrent 
effect of the fear of ultimate conse- 
quences. If there is danger of a resur- 
gence of the old spirit of defiant Ger- 
man aggression, the League’s arrange- 
ments need the aid of such an agreement 
as that proposed between France, Brit- 
ain, and the United States to meet that 
danger effectively; if the danger does 
not exist, the agreement will never be 
brought into action. The agreement 


adds strength to the League in the event 
of its being subjected to a certain ex- 
treme strain; apart from that eventu- 
ality the League is entirely unaffected. 
And it is hardly necessary to add that 
the mere existence of the agreement is 
the best possible insurance against the 
occurrence of the event; if the danger 
be exceedingly small that Germany will 
think of again plunging the world into 
war by attacking France, the agreement 
will reduce the danger to zero. 

From the standpoint of spontaneous 
alliance the change in the aspect of 
things has been hardly less marked than 
from that of the League of Nations con- 
nection. Every man whose whole soul 
was in the cause must cherish as deeply 
as ever the union of hearts between the 
nations that stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the great struggle. But the world 
has gone through many months of 
wrestling with the problems of the 
treaty—months of difficulty at home in 
each country, as well as of divergences 
on the issues of the settlement. On the 
surface at least, if not in the depths, 
there has come more or less of a chill 
over the feelings with which, in the first 
flush of the joint triumph, all hearts 
were filled. Things which last Decem- 
ber were looked upon by everybody as 
certainties are now viewed by many with 
the eye of cold skepticism. Where silence 
might then have been regarded as suffi- 
cient assent, overt assurance is now felt 
to be decidedly preferable. Of course, it 
may be said, we shall go to the aid of 
France if she is attacked; of course we 
shall stand by the side of England. And 
yet there has already been a good deal of 
snarling about England, and even about 
France we have sometimes talked as 
though there were other things in our 
minds besides her terrible sufferings and 
her glorious fight for her freedom and 
the world’s. She asks us to make this 
simple pledge—that we will stand by her 
if she is wantonly attacked. We can not 
refuse unless we have already forgotten 
the lesson of the war; we can not re- 
fuse if we mean to be true to her boys 
and ours who died in Flanders’ fields. 


The North Dakota’ 


Coalition 


T is a far cry from North Dakota to 

New Zealand, but there is a striking 
similarity between the Non-Partisan 
League and the late Lib-Lab Party in 
that country. In New Zealand, after 
the failure of the maritime strike of 
1890, the small farmers, in league with 
organized labor, secured the election of 
John Ballance, and soon thereafter a 
double-barreled programme of legisla- 
tion was put through which, to some 
minds, foreshadowed the coming of the 
industrial millennium. 


The small farmers had special griev- 
ances against the big landowners, so 
Parliament passed a series of acts to 
force the subdivision of the great estates 
and to supply the farmers with capital 
at low rates of interest. Progressive 
land taxes were established with special 
taxes for absentee landlords; large 
estates were purchased and subdivided 
by the Government; and favorable terms 
were offered to farmers wishing to settle 
upon Government land. The railroads, 
of course, had been in the hands of the 
Government for a long time. 

For the benefit of the laborers acts 
were passed providing for employers’ 
liability, prohibition of payment by 
truck, proper conditions in factories, 
compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes, old-age pensions, workers’ dwell- 
ings, loans to workers, and many others. 
Both laborers and farmers were well 
satisfied for a time, and New Zealand 
was as much talked about as North Da- 
kota is to-day. 

The alliance, however, did not endure. 
As the farmers prospered they gradually 
lost their affection for their landless 
brethren of the towns, and although they 
had coquetted with the single tax, when 
it was freely offered they would none 
of it. As to the laborers, while the 
Arbitration Court was raising wages 
they were pleased, but when the limit 
was reached and prices began to go up 
they suspected a conspiracy against them 
in which their old allies were involved. 
So the farmers, having something to 
lose, grew more conservative, and the 
laborers, accumulating nothing, grew 
more radical, until the “Lib-Lab Party” 
of Ballance, Seddon and Ward disinte- 
grated and lost the election of 1912, after 
which the so-called “Reform Party” 
under Massey came into power. 

In the very next year the left wing 
of organized labor—the “Red Fed’—at- 
tempted a revolutionary strike, involving 
wharf laborers, seamen and miners, and 
for a time the shipping business was 
paralyzed. Then the farmers, threat- 
ened with serious loss, took the matter 
into their own hands, supported by the 
Government and by all the opponents of 
direct action. Coming down to the chief 
seaports they formed themselves into 
two sections—the one a body of special 
police, empowered to keep the peace—the 
other a band of volunteer wharf laborers, 
who loaded and unloaded the ships. 
The strike was broken, but the farmers 
and their former allies have not since 
been fully reconciled, even by the war. 
Will such be the fate of the Non-Partisan 
League? It is unsafe to prophesy and 
futile to moralize, yet it may be worth 
while to consider the experience of the 
past. 

The Non-Partisan League is primarily 
a farmers’ organization, but from the 
first it has held out a friendly hand 
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to labor, and its advances have been 
heartily reciprocated—as might be ex- 
pected in an agricultural state like North 
Dakota. Quite early in the game the 
North Dakota Federation of Labor en- 
dorsed the League. The city labor or- 
ganizations did the same; and after the 
election of 1916 Samuel Gompers tele- 
graphed his congratulations. The march 
of events is rapid nowadays, and quite 
recently an important step was taken 
towards the creation of a labor party for 
the purpose of advancing the cause of 
labor in coéperation with the Non-Par- 
tisan League. This action was taken at 
a convention of the Federation at Minot 
in the first days of June, and the plan is 
to be consummated at a convention at 
Fargo on August 3lst and September 
lst—Labor Day. The meeting at Minot 
was a veritable love feast. Resolutions 
of thanks were offered to the farmers 
for all that they had done for labor, and 
it was stated that their several interests 
were in the fullest harmony. Every law 
asked by union labor had been passed 
by the Legislature, including workmen’s 
compensation, insurance, inspection and 
safeguarding of coal mines, limitation 
of the use of injunction, protection of 
railway workers, provision for full crews 
on trains and for putting the union label 
on all state printing. 

Governor Lynn J. Frazier made an 
interesting statement on behalf of the 
League and the State: 


I am glad that the organized workingmen 
and women of the State are going to link 
hands with the organized farmers in the 
advancement of their common cause. The 
interests of the farmers and laborers are 
the same. Both laborers and farmers are 
going to benefit by the state-owned indus- 
tries we are to establish. The farmer will 
get more for his products and the cost of 
living will be cut for the consumers when 
the industries begin to operate. 

Of course, the Legislature did not neg- 
lect the farmer—the acts passed for 
their benefit provided for the Industrial 
Commission, the Bank of North Dakota, 
the North Dakota Mill and Elevator As- 
sociation, and the Home Building Asso- 
ciation. Besides these experiments in 
state socialism—or “state capitalism,” as 
Mr. Walling calls it—the Legislature of 
1919 revised railway rates in the farm- 
ers’ interest, made amendments in grain 
grading and inspection laws, exempted 
farm improvements from taxation and 
provided for a graduated income tax. 

The political revolution in North 
Dakota is the result of an alliance be- 
tween the farmers and the laborers, sup- 
ported by many small capitalists and 
others who have felt oppressed by the 
railways, the milling interests, the banks, 
and other large associations of capital. 
It is a sort of ciass struggle, though not 
of the regular Marxian type. The Non- 
partisan Leader puts it thus: 


The country is not divided into wage 


workers and capitalists, but into special- 
privilege capitalists and the common peo- 
ple. The man with a little working capital, 
such as the farmer may have, is. just as 
much exploited by the special interests as 
the man of no capital. The men of little 
capital, such as retailers and manufac- 
turers in lines that have not been mono 
lized, have for years been fighting a losing 
game against the plutocrats. Every year 
sees more of them dropping into the maw 
of the trusts, just as every year shows more 
and more of the farmers replaced by ten- 
ants or by the corporation farming which 
is under way. 

This conception of the class struggle 
has, like North Dakota itself, a very 
slight proletarian element in it. It is 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
And yet the situation corresponds al- 
most exactly to that in New Zealand in 
the early nineties, when organized labor 
was the tail-end of the Lib-Lab Party. 
The alliance between the two elements 
was unstable from the beginning. They 
tried many experiments in state social- 
ism—all more or less disappointing—but 
they parted company when it was found 
that mere wages did not satisfy the 
laborers, and that the farmers balked 
when politely asked to give up their land. 
The farmers of North Dakota have their 
grievances, of course, both real and 
imaginary, but if they can have a few 
more years of “profiteering,” their ani- 
mus against the plutocrats may sensibly 
diminish, especially when they invest 
their savings in banks, packing houses, 
mills, etc.—outside the State. By that 
time organized labor may have to paddle 
its own canoe. 


Religion Pure and 
Undefined 


“FI\NHE Community Church shifts the 

basis of religion from God to man.” 
At first blush this pronouncement of the 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah is 
startling. It is, after all, about what 
Confucius did in China centuries ago, 
and Auguste Comte in France when he 
reduced religion to a cult of humanity. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, however, ac- 
cepts no religion which looks either back- 
ward, as Confucianism and Comtism do, 
or upward, as the theological religions 
do. In a recent sermon he insists that 
it is necessary that religions should meet 
“not on the plane of the past, nor even of 
the present, but on the plane of the 
future.” 

This means, of course, that the reli- 
gious person is wholly practical, ever 
planning the good works of the morrow. 
Religion itself is in its individual aspect 
comradeship, in its institutional aspect 
social service. The members of the Com- 
munity Church are free to hold any be- 
lief or none in God and immortality. 
“Neither the acceptance nor the denial 
of a creed is recognized as having any 


significance or interest.” Accordingly 
all beliefs are welcome. Whoever is a 
member of the community is a member 
of the Community Church. Old-time 
Christianity encouraged progress in the 
spiritual life and recognized degrees. 
Not so the Community Church. Even 
the distinction between communicants 
and outsiders democratically vanishes. 
“We abandon the idea of an inner group 
of members, who have reached some 
spiritual eminence not attained by 
others. Of course, in our body the sanc- 
tification aspect of church membership 
has disappeared from our apprehension. 

. . What is essential is organization 
and fellowship on the basis of simple 
brotherhood.” 

The programme—we are forbidden to 
say the creed—of the Community Church 
is interesting as a resolute and consis- 
tent attempt to reduce religion to its 
lowest terms. Unlike the Modernists of 
France and Italy, who regard the reli- 
gious sense of the individual as funda- 
mental, and creeds, ceremonies, priest- 
hoods and churches as shifting adorn- 
ments of the religious sense, Dr. Holmes 
wishes religion without any theology 
or illusion. The Modernist is willing 
to get any legitimate glamour for his 
religious sense out of any historic 
church, accepting its teachings as so 
much poetry or symbol; the Community 
Church wants essential religion free 
from glamour and austerely stripped for 
action. 

No reader of the late William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” and 
for that matter no observer of life 
broadly, will declare offhand that the 
basis of the Community Church is un- 
religious. At least one may say that it 
is uncentral. To substitute social com- 
passion and service for worship of some 
kind of god is to deprive religion of its 
chief component, awe. We conceive no 
religion, from Plato’s to an Alaskan 
Shaman’s, which does not  venerate 
something vastly higher than man. Or 
if with Confucius and Comte religion 
attempts to substitute for the idea of 
God, man’s highest nature, it too is con- 
ceived in terms of awe. It is a deity 
existing in the abysses of the individual 
soul. Awe, the sense of moral immensi- 
ties dimly perceived, but reverenced, this 
is the basis of even the moralistic reli- 
gions. They never sink to an unqualified 
humanitarianism. Such a conception as 
the community constituting and ruling 
the church is new in the world. So is 
the equalitarian notion that all have 
equally attained spirituality. Almost 
without exception religion emphasizes 
the idea of salvation. Sinful man is ex- 
tricated from error and set in the path 
of truth and righteousness. All human 
churches have represented this progress 
as various, loving to stress the hazard 
of the arduous ascent. The whole con- 
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ception implies inner and outer circles, 
more or less successful followers of the 
pathway of faith. For faith in God, or 
in the highest aspect of man, the Com- 
munity Church apparently substitutes 
faith in a good high average of socially- 
minded men. 

Such a conception naturally leaves 
theology out. Theology becomes merely 
an oratorical adventure of the preacher 
towards the outstanding mysteries. It 
is, to borrow the pragmatic parlance, 
only good for so much. Dr. Holmes as- 
sures us: “The sermon, if well done, will 
be as fascinating as a novel. For no- 
body will know, as they know now, what 
conclusion will be reached. The minis- 
ter may work out a belief in God, or he 
may not.” From this point of view, the- 
ology is indeed a gay science. But the- 
ology in its last analysis means simply 
that the believer takes his religion seri- 
ously. He cares enough about it to want 
to think straight while living religiously. 
Without the assent of his reason, the 
divine part of him, his religion is defec- 
tive. To substitute for this loyal exer- 
cise of the intellect perception of the 
high average temperature of mass mo- 
rality, is to reduce religion to impulse. 

On the side of mere morals the theory 
of building religion on comradeship ig- 
nores some of its important and perma- 
nent features. The business of religion 
is not merely to excite, it is largely to 
calm. The picture of a piety solely 
engaged in politics, charity and social 
betterment would equally repel a Buddha, 
a Mohammed, or a Christ. All religion 
implies seeking a harmony in the soli- 
tude of the soul. How the pastor who 
is organizing post-impressionistic pic- 
ture shows and Freudian conferences in 
his vestry house, while generally keep- 
ing in the latest movements, is to have 
leisure to invite his own soul, or any- 
body else’s, does not appear. Precisely 
the difference between religion and prac- 
tical life has been that religion did not 
much look to the future in this life. It 
looked rather to the past, to the great 
examples of endurance and virtue; and 
to the present as requiring insight and 
vigilance. Taking small thought for the 
morrow is not merely a Christian maxim, 
it is broadly religious. 

What the new social religions com- 
pletely lack is otherworldliness and all 
sense of supernatural standards. We 
can not believe that any church can last 
which does not see a mystery in life and 
does not seek the solution on any other 
than human plane. Such organizations 
may represent a great reforming activity 
and, at their best, an enlightened com- 
mon sense. If they are churches and 
religions, then the Boy Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls are the great churches 
of the day, while our Free Masons and 
Odd Fellows derive from Peter and Paul 
in purest apostolic succession. 


Admiral Scheer Speaks 
Out 


HROUGH the enterprise of the New 
York World, Admiral Scheer, the 
German high commander in the battle 
of Jutland, has been persuaded to relieve 
his mind of much perilous stuff. As to 
the sinking of the surrendered German 
ships at Scapa Flow, the Admiral re- 
joices because “the last act was true to 
the best traditions of the German 
Navy.” Here all seagoing folk will say 
amen. The treacherous last act of the 
German fleet was indeed in the best 
tradition of that navy which sowed the 
high seas with floating mines and sunk 
unarmed merchantmen without warning, 
and riddled survivors in the small boats 
with machine-gun fire. 

It is more difficult to follow Admiral 
Scheer when he likewise rejoices that 
“the stain of surrender has been wiped 
from the escutcheon of the German 
fleet.” It will be recalled that the Ger- 
man fleet surrendered after a strike by 
the crews. They refused to go down 
fighting. Other fleets than Germany’s 
have generally avoided the shame of sur- 
render by going down with battle en- 
signs flying. Short of that, Germany 
could have avoided the shame of sur- 
render by sinking her ships in her own 
waters. That would have been a breach 
of the armistice, but for the Navy itself 
it would have entailed no dishonor. 
What the German Navy actually did was 
to sail three hundred miles to a British 
roadstead, haul down its colors under 
British orders and accept internment. 
The German officers and men staid 
aboard in the capacity of paroled per- 
sons. Their obligation was no longer to 
Germany but to Great Britain. In mili- 
tary circles an officer’s parole is sacred. 
How the failure of the German sail- 
ors to obey orders and the singularly 
ignominious surrender of the fleet can 
be atoned for by an act of treachery 
towards the foe we fail to understand. 
It doubtless is one of the profounder 
mysteries of the German mentality. 

Under military law every German offi- 
cer who was concerned with the sinking 
of the ships is subject to court martial 
and liable to the death penalty. His 
status is that of any naval commander 
who sinks his own ship. It would be 
an error, however, to give these scuttlers 
the treatment of officers. Let them be 
tried before the admiralty courts for de- 
stroying their own ships. Give them the 
punishment of ordinary criminals at sea. 
Such treatment might teach Germany 
something she sadly needs to learn. To 
gain honor by scuttling surrendered 
ships without risk may do for the Ger- 
man Navy, or for any navy of yesterday 
without accrued honor and tradition. 


But it would be good indeed to hear the 
shades of Hawkins and Nelson and 
Dewey and Farragut express themselves 
when they learn of an Admiral who re- 
joices that his officers broke parole and 
sunk ignobly surrendered ships at their 
moorings. 

Admiral Scheer’s observations on the 
general naval strategy of the war are 
amusing, if quite without value. He 
sketches the German plan for a final 
successful battle off the Thames to be 
fought early in November. The British 
fleet was to be lured down against a left 
wing comprising the whole U-boat 
flotilla. To any one familiar with the 
anti-submarine preparations in the 
Channel the notion that a submarine 
fleet could be kept intact off Dover while 
the British fleet was approaching from 
the Orkneys seems highly fantastic. It 
is at least interesting to learn on high 
authority that such a naval forlorn hope 
was planned by Germany with hope of 
victory, and only prevented by the sail- 
ors’ strike. To put submarines in bat- 
tle line without support is a novelty in 
naval tactics. Every naval theorist will 
regret that the experiment was not tried. 

The German Admiral also believes 
that a swift blow by the British Navy 
at the beginning of the war would have 
settled matters against Germany within 
a few weeks. This retrospective vision 
grows less brilliant when one notes that 
the mission of an aggressive British fleet 
was to be to land Russians on the Pom- 
eranian coast. One can imagine the 
wink with which such a plan was out- 
lined before the sympathetic correspond- 
ent of the World—it might serve to make 
the British victors uncomfortable. No 
consideration could ever have justi- 
fied risking the British fleet in a general 
action the unfavorable outcome of which 
would have given Germany control of 
the sea. Even Admiral Scheer admits 
the complete correctness and success of 
the British naval blockade. Even theo- 
retically, it is difficult to see how a gen- 
eral engagement could have been forced 
upon the German fleet, lying as it did at 
the entrances of the Kiel Canal. . Evi- 
dently this would have involved send- 
ing a great British fleet into the Baltic 
—a movement about as difficult tactically 
as it seems strategically vicious. 

In general, Admiral Scheer’s sensa- 
tional remarks should not be taken too 
seriously. Fundamentally they only 
illustrate certain depths of naval bad 
breeding. Even worse than to laud your 
own officers who have broken parole is 
it to hint that your completely victorious 
foe after all lacked enterprise and valor. 
Such comment merely shows that the 
Germany Navy was far too new and 
socially raw ever to have got its moral 
sealegs. Having sunk itself without 


trace, it will not be greatly missed. 
Nothing became it like its taking off. 
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Germany Not 


Russianized 


N many a Catholic district of the old 
I world the Feast of the Innocents on 
December 28 is a happy time for chil- 
dren. They change parts with their 
parents, who, for that one day, yield 
authority to their offspring. Dressed up 
in the clothes of father and mother the 
girls and boys, rattling a huge bunch of 
keys, search the house for hidden treas- 
ures stored away in cellar and cup- 
boards. It is Anstey’s delightful story 
Vice Versa coming true once a year, a 
pleasure dearly bought, in the remote 
past, by the death of the little martyrs 
of Bethlehem. Such a feast of the in- 
nocents was the ephemeral rule of the 
proletariat at Munich. The naive, the 
simple-minded, the unwitting, ousted the 
politicians of mature experience from 
power and revelled for a while in the 
pleasures of topsy-turvydom. But 
whereas the little children’s feast has 
its origin in the massacre of the inno- 
cents, the Munich travesty ended in 
murder. Real children make sport of 
death and its terror, their grown-up 
equals make terrible earnest of their 
sport. 

Spartacism is hardly a movement, it 
is the wild prank of a raw unbalanced 
class. In a country like Russia, where 
the bulk of the nation seems to consist 
of childlike, untutored enthusiasts, the 
momentary prank may grow a habit, 
vitiating the people’s character for gen- 
erations to come, but in countries of a 
maturer culture it is doomed to be short- 
lived. The Russian Bolshevist leaders 
themselves recognize in the well-organ- 
ized social-democracy of Western Europe 
a formidable enemy. Twelve years ago 
Trotzky, in his book “Our Revolution,” 
expressed himself thus: “The European 
Socialist parties, especially the most 
powerful of them, the German one, have 
developed a conservatism of their own. 
That is why the Social-Democracy as an 
organization forms, in some respects, a 
direct obstacle in the way of the open 
collision between the workers and the 
bourgeoisie.” 

The party routine of the Interna- 
tionale, in the eyes of Lenin and his fol- 
lowers, shelters the bourgeoisie from the 
just vengeance of the proletariat. The 
disturbance of that party system and of 
the government supported by it is part 
and parcel of Bolshevist policy. By the 
secret action of their agents they aim at 
making unrest and revolt a chronic dis- 
ease of the body politic in Germany, in 
order to accelerate the process of de- 
composition which is the conditio sine 
qua non for a successful importation of 
Bolshevism into Western Europe. In 
the troubled waters of German domestic 


warfare the emissaries of the Soviet 
Government had good fishing; the return 
of order and domestic peace would deal 
the death-blow to their expectations. 

The success of the Government troops 
at Munich was the first victory of organ- 
ized democracy over Russianized an- 
archy, and in this well-begun offensive 
the Government of Ebert and Scheide- 
mann has unexpectedly received support 
from a quarter from which they could 
least of all have hoped for help. The 
drastic terms of peace prescribed by the 
Entente have suddenly sobered the na- 
tion to the recognition of the hard real- 
ity of its defeat, and brought home to it 
the necessity of national consolidation. 
Far from bringing grist to Lenin’s mill, 
as pessimists and tender-hearted paci- 
fists predicted, the severity of the 
Entente seems to make for an internally 
pacified Germany under the social-demo- 
cratic régime, which will prove a safer 
barrier against the Russian danger than 
a cordon of Entente troops would be. 
While making front against the hard 
terms of Versailles the Germans are 
making themselves immune from Bolshe- 
vist contagion. In the hour of its deep- 
est humiliation the people has recovered 
its self-restraint. 


Motor Boating After 
the War 


HE war proved that the motor boat 
had about four times the endurance 
generally credited to it. About ten years 
ago the occasional ventures of power- 
boats across the ocean passed for and 
were the maddest hazards. Captain 
Crapo’s feat of making the crossing in a 
whaleboat with jury rig seemed far 
safer, and rightly so. During the war, 
scores of the submarine chasers (110- 
foot class) made the crossing under 
their own power, some in winter time. 
The eight-foot motor launches of the 
British Naval Volunteer Reserve kept 
the North Sea—perhaps the worst mix- 
ing of waters in the world—in all 
weathers. Hundreds of still smaller 
power-craft, built for slipping from port 
to port in fair weather, proudly assumed 
their war gray, mounted their popgun 
and kept going in our turbulent coastal 
waters, under conditions that would have 
seemed impossible before the war. The 
emergency forced such a test as could 
never have been given otherwise, and the 
power-boat was not found wanting. 

It was proved as well—notably in the 
submarine chaser class—that of similar 
hulls, one propelled by gas motors and 
the other by steam, the steam-driven 
vessel is incomparably superior. This 
was already the conviction of all deep- 
sea men, as of merchant seamen and 
fisherfolk generally, but even they had to 


concede that the motor-boat was no 
longer to be regarded as merely a dan- 
gerous toy. Grudgingly they granted it 
its place on the great waters. 

Besides proving the toughness of the 
motor-boats, the war trained thousands 
of young men in their management. 
There may be, we judge, no less than five 
thousand young Americans with pluck, 
skill, and experience to take a power- 
boat to Europe, and probably double the 
number of competent engineers. This 
must have a distinct influence on the 
future of motor-boating as a sport. For 
the moment, young America is probably 
pretty well “fed up” with motor-boating. 
It was possible to keep the seas amid the 
tide rips off Nantucket and Block Island, 
but memory does not as yet certify such 
a feat as a pleasure. It will probably 
never be precisely a privilege to cross 
the Atlantic in a power-boat, at least 
until invention gets rid of the dangerous 
and distressing “gas” fumes. What we 
may expect is that our thousands of new 
vikings will no more permanently re- 
main ashore than Ulysses did after his 
seven years of sea travail. Adventure 
will make her appeal anew. The old 
tame pleasures of motor-boating will 
largely be left to the aged and dufferly. 
There will be ocean races, distant travel, 
audacious exploration. Our yachting 
flag, now a rare apparition abroad, will 
be seen up and down the Seven Seas, and 
it will enjoy a respect it never before 
commanded. 

The convenience and relative economy 
of the gas engine are likely to keep it 
dominant for all smaller craft. By re- 
action, however, a certain number of old 
sub-chaser officers will promote them- 
selves to steam yachts, while a chosen 
few, wishing the full flavor of pleasure 
and hazard at sea, will go into big sail- 
ing yachts, which generally will have 
the handy auxiliary motor apologetically 
concealed below. Thus all forms of large 
yachting should in the long run profit 
through the vindication of the motor- 
boat. 

The record of the scouting and fight- 
ing Scout Patrol—consisting chiefly of 
converted power-boats—is a _ splendid 
testimony to the conscience and skill of 
the American boat builder and motor 
maker. Without any thought of war 
conditions, they provided an unbeliev- 
able margin of safety. The hulls and 
motors stood up under conditions com- 
pletely unforeseen and terribly trying. 
No one who has staggered home rudder- 
less through a November gale, in a craft 
built for summer seas and engined for 
easy “day sailing,” will fail to be grate- 
ful to the boat builder who provided 
extra strength in the slight hull and 
to the engine maker whose motors under 
the most untoward conditions continued 
to furnish steerage way, headway, and 
safety. 
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The Attempt to Discredit Kolchak 


T’S a hard fight, a fight to the finish, 

the struggle between civilization and 
Bolshevism. The adversary is cunning 
and cruel, and fights foul. The battle- 
line encircles the globe, but the key-point 
is Russia. This is why we can not wash 
our hands of Russia and leave her to 
stew in her own juice. 
_ Russians themselves are struggling on. 
In America, generous but unseeing Amer- 
ica, they are trying to make the issue 
clear. They are not numerous and they 
labor under the disadvantage of an un- 
familiar tongue. They have no money 
with which to engage journalistic and 
forensic talent. Arrayed against them 
are men whose purses are plethoric with 
the loot of Russia, their own property. 
Most of all they fear, not their avowed 
adversaries, but those who profess to 
be their friends only to stab them in 
the back. 

The latest and most insidious of these 
attacks by the false friends of Russia 
is an article in the current issue of the 
New Republic entitled “The Rise of a 
New Russian Autocracy.” The article 
in question is well written, and since its 
author, Dr. Joshua Rosett, has been con- 
nected with the Committee on Public 
Information, it will appear to many peo- 
ple as a sort of official pronouncement 
and public opinion may be sadly misled 
thereby. For the statements contained 
therein are not only full of misrepresen- 
tations but they are cunningly arranged 
to do the utmost damage to the present 
Omsk Government, in which the hope of 
the regeneration of Russia rests. It is 
therefore necessary that these misstate- 
ments be corrected and the public be in- 
formed of the truth. 

In the first place, Dr. Rosett creates an 
entirely false atmosphere by quoting a 
conversation with a Russian, possibly 
imaginary, whom he met on the steamer 
going from Japan to Vladivostok. In 
the mouth of this man he puts violent 
monarchistic phrases and then proceeds 
to hold Kolchak and the Omsk Govern- 
ment responsible for them. Of course 
Kolchak never heard of the man and 
would disavow such views if they were 
brought to his attention. There could 
scarcely be found a more unfair method 
of attack than to pick out some reaction- 
ary supporter of the Government and 
then play him up in such an authoritative 
manner. But this is characteristic of 
the whole article. 

Dr. Rosett has attempted to judge the 
Siberian situation from Vladivostok. 
Any one who knows this city and the 
character of its population at the present 
time knows that it is about as suitable 
for judging Russia and Siberia as El 
Paso would be for judging America. 
This probably explains the author’s 


lamentable ignorance of the Zemstvo In- 
stitution and its situation in Siberia. 
The Zemstvos of Siberia were instituted, 
not by the old Imperial Government, as 
stated by Dr. Rosett, but by the Provi- 
sional Government after the first Revolu- 
tion. Many district and provincial 
Zemstvo Councils were formed during 
the Bolshevik upheaval and were con- 
ducted under the banner of the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries. These, of 
course, were openly hostile to the non- 
socialistic Omsk Government and many 
of their members were openly Bolshevist. 
To entrust the government of districts 
or provinces to such bodies would have 
been suicidal. Furthermore, these coun- 
cils did not in any way represent their 
constituents and were frequently made 
up of strangers and outsiders. What 
Dr. Rosett does not say is that these 
non-representative bodies were replaced 
by Zemstvo Councils that were repre- 
sentative. 

What he says concerning the codrdi- 
nating of several Siberian Zemstvos at 
Tomsk is utterly absurd. On the other 
hand, a convention was summoned at 
Ufa (a town on the European and not 
the Siberian side of the Ural mountains) 
in which participated all the members of 
the original Russian Constituent As- 
sembly who could be got together, as 
well as representatives of the various 
local provisional governments that had 
been set up. This convention evolved a 
form of government to include all Russia 
and designated as members of the Direc- 
tory of Five men who represented the 
chief parts of Russia and Siberia, freed 
of Bolshevik rule. The dominating fac- 
tor at this convention was the Samara 
Government, which was very socialistic. 
When the government was moved to 
Omsk, whose local provisional govern- 
ment was non-socialistic, there was con- 
siderable friction, which was tempo- 
rarily alleviated by the formation of a 
Cabinet of Ministers to act under the 
Directory. In this cabinet, Admiral Kol- 
chak was Minister of War. 

The friction between the socialist and 
non-socialist elements came to a climax 
in the middle of November last year. 
The armistice with Germany had just 
been signed and the Czechoslovaks, who 
up to that time had been the mainstay 
of the Russian defense against the Bol- 
sheviks, were anxious to return to their 
native land. The Russians were in a 
panic, for Avksentiev, the President of 
the Directory, and his socialist colleagues 
not only had done nothing to build up 
an efficient Russian army, but were un- 
dermining and disintegrating such troops 
as had been got together by a dangerous 
propaganda aimed at overthrowing their 
non-socialist colleagues. It was further 


discovered that in company with Cher- 


nov they were negotiating for a rap- | 
prochement with the Bolsheviks in ac- © 


cordance with the plan of the left 
Socialist Revolutionary Committee at 
Moscow. Fortunately the plot was dis- 
covered in time and some army officers 
arrested the plotters. Admiral Kolchak 
was asked by the loyal members of the 
Government, as a patriotic duty, to as- 
sume supreme command. At the time 


he was at the front and knew nothing a 


whatever of what was taking place at 
Omsk. On receipt of an urgent tele- 
gram he at once returned and undertook 
the task imposed upon him. He assumed 
command of the army and navy and as- 
sociated the Cabinet with himself for 
all administrative work. How all of this 
was garbled in the Vladivostok press is 
well known to all students of Russian 
affairs. What is particularly disgusting 
is that Dr. Rosett should quote these 
garbled reports as if they were serious 
accounts of the affair at Omsk. His 
account of the coup d’état is not only 
utterly false but his reading into the 
record his conversations with Bolsheviks 
in Vladivostok, is an example of his 
innate unfairness and lack of reliability. 

Another example of the character of 
Dr. Rosett’s testimony is his statement 
in regard to the January election in 
Vladivostok. Mr. Zimmerman, whom he 
speaks of as “the hated Commissar,” is 
a well-known public worker of the Far 
East, who was Mayor of Vladivostok, 
Director of Associations for Mutual 
Credit and prominent in other public- 
spirited enterprises. It is true that he 
struck off from the ticket the names of 
a number of candidates and it is further 
true that he eliminated from the elec- 
torate a number of men who had voted 
at the previous election. The reason 
was simple. The Bolsheviks had voted 
the soldiers and transients, and the new 
Commissar restricted the franchise to 
the regular residents of Vladivostok. 
Further, he eliminated from the list of 
candidates those who were out-and-out 
Bolsheviks, and not to have done so 
would have been stupid in the highest 
degree. 

Dr. Rosett’s mention of “the shrewd 
M. Agareff, Mayor of Vladivostok,” is 
delicious. This is a Bolshevik from 
America who was parading under an 
assumed name. The only pity is that 
the Commissar did not imprison him at 
once for the criminal that he was, in- 
stead of allowing him to continue in 
office. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the Nikoforov mentioned with ap- 
proval by Dr. Rosett is a criminal who 
had served a prison sentence. Dr. Rosett 
makes the statement that Kolchak has 
either jailed, exiled or murdered every 
member of the Russian Constituent As- 
sembly upon whom he could lay his 
hands. This statement is simply a down- 
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right falsehood. How utterly false it 
is may be seen from the fact that he 
has employed a number of Constituent 
Assembly members as officials and rep- 
resentatives, and that he himself was 


also a member. On the other hand, cer- 
tain members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly are Bolsheviks and one of them— 
Chernov—president of the Constituent 
Assembly, is a Bolshevik Commissar in 
Moscow at the present time. It is hardly 
to be expected that such would be wel- 
comed by the men who are striving to 
free their native land of the terrible 
Bolshevik régime. 

These instances should be sufficient to 
indicate what degree of credibility is 
to be given to Dr. Rosett. But worse 
than his direct misstatements and mis- 
representations is his persistent effort 
to create a false impression through 
the misuse of casual conversations and 
ephemeral newspaper articles. 

The Kolchak Government at Omsk is 
naturally far from perfect. It has made 
many mistakes itself and many more 
have been made by its agents or officials. 
But this was to have been expected. Its 
task is exceedingly difficult and to ask 
that it should function in a perfectly 
orderly and efficient manner under the 
conditions confronting it, is to ask too 
much. What is true, however, is that 
it is an honest effort to establish orderly 
conditions, rebuild economic life and re- 
store Russia. Socialists and Bolsheviks 
hate it because it is non-socialistic and 
they are using every effort to arouse un- 
just prejudice against it. But loyal 
Russians feel that it is their one great 
hope and that if this effort to set up a 
Russian Government should fail, there 
lies ahead black chaos, from which Rus- 
sia can only recover after years of an- 
archy and frightful suffering. 

Very interesting authoritative testi- 
mony as to the splendid work being done 
by Admiral Kolchak and his Government, 
in spite of tremendous obstacles, is 
brought by Mr. John A. Embry, who has 
just returned to America after serving 
many months as American Consul at 
Omsk. He was at Omsk at the time of the 
coup d'état, had frequent conversations 
with Admiral Kolchak and was a careful 
observer of the Omsk Government’s Ad- 
ministration of Siberia. Consul Embry 
brands Dr. Rosett’s article as an out- 
rageous slander of Admiral Kolchak and 
an utter misrepresentation of the char- 
acter of his Government. He visited 
Admiral Kolchak immediately after the 
Commander-in-Chief had issued his 
splendid declaration to the Russian peo- 
ple, outlining the policy to which he had 
pledged unswerving allegiance, and he 
testifies that throughout the period that 
has elapsed since that time he has per- 

sonally witnessed Admiral Kolchak’s 
faithful adherence to the principles laid 
down in that declaration. 


Although this declaration has already 
been published, it is worth while repeat- 
ing it here because of Mr. Embry’s defi- 
nite, personal testimony. It is as fol- 
lows: 


To the people of Russia—the All-Russian 
Government has dissolved. The Council of 
Ministers, after accepting the full power, 
has transferred the same to me, Alexander 
Kolchak, Admiral of the Russian Fleet. 

Having decided to take up the cross of 
power under the exceptionally difficult con- 
ditions of civil war and complete disor- 
ganization of national life, I declare that 
I will follow neither the road of reaction 
nor the road of party struggle which leads 
to oblivion. 

I hold as my main objects the creation of 
a fit-for-battle army, the conquest of Bol- 
shevism, and the organization of law and 
order so that the Russian people may 
select unhindered the form of Government 
they desire, and be enabled to achieve the 
great ideas of liberty that have lately been 
proclaimed throughout the entire world. 

I appeal to you, citizens, for united action 
in the struggle against Bolshevism, for 
work, and for sacrifices—Kolchak. 


How well Admiral Kolchak has per- 
formed his difficult task is shown by the 
testimony of Mr. Adam Leya, of Omsk, 





for many years the Russian representa- 
tive of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and who at the present time, in 
addition to his duties to that company, 
is Honorary Treasurer of the Western 
Division of the American Red Cross in 
Siberia. Mr. Leya stated to Mr. Embry 
that, although he had never taken part 
in public life, yet as an intelligent and 
patriotic Russian citizen he had closely 
studied the events in Siberia since the 
1917 Revolution, and that, having known 
the black despair of Bolshevism, he was 
once more filled with hope by the wise 
and sound administration of Admiral 
Kolchak, which presaged to him that 
Russia would soon master the forces of 
disorder within her borders. He de- 
clared unreservedly that notwithstand- 
ing the incompleteness .of the reorganiza- 
tion of Siberia’s economic and political 
life which Admiral Kolchak and his Gov- 
ernment have undertaken, Siberia at the 
present moment is enjoying the best gov- 
ernment it has ever had in all its his- 
tory. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


Hungary’s Communist Experiment 


INCE that day in March when the 

weak but honest Government of 
Count Karolyi fell because of its failure 
to preserve what Hungary demanded as 
its national boundaries, enough news of 
the Soviet Government has come out of 
Budapest to give the world a fairly clear 
idea of what applied communism actually 
means. Comparatively few people have 
the picture, however, because few put 
together the bits that appear in the Aus- 
trian and the German and the Hungarian 
papers; yet everyone who is interested 
in world progress and in the future of 
our civilization ought to understand what 
is going on, if for no other reason than 
that the unrest in other countries may 
lead to the communist experiment else- 
where. Hungary is a far better field 
for study than Russia, because the people 
are better educated and because there 
has been comparatively little terrorism. 
It is on this aspect of communism that 
one’s attention is riveted in Russia, yet 
terrorism is in no sense a necessary part 
of the philosophy of the movement. The 
communist would, of course, say that 
Hungary is not a fair example because 
there is so much opposition to the new 
régime. If this is true we can never 
have a fair example, because in no coun- 
try in the world could communism be 
adopted without opposition. 

Hungary is at present governed by 
thirty-two People’s Commissaries. It 
may and it may not be accidental that 
twenty-five of the number are Jews. By 
far the best known is Bela Kun, partly 
because in the Foreign Office he comes 
into contact with the world outside. He 


is a Jew, a friend and follower of Lenin, 


a fair orator, uneducated, an inveterate 
self-advertiser, a good bit of a charlatan. 
Georg Lukacs, one of the Commissaries 
on education, was formerly a professor 
of philosophy in Heidelberg. He is 
honest and an idealist. It was Lukacs 
who had the happy thought of taking all 
children away from their parents and 
educating them in the palaces which had 
been made the property of the state. 
Joseph Saxe, who has charge of the press 
propaganda, is a Hungarian Jew who has 
spent a good part of his life in Germany, 
part of the time as a reporter for Vor- 
waerts. The Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs is Joseph Pogany. He is a clever 
man, suspected in Hungary, and perhaps 
with justice, of being in reality no com- 
munist at all but an agent of the German 
military party. The rest of the Com- 
missaries are men of no particular im- 
portance. The real governing body is 
the executive council or “Directorate of 
Five,” consisting of Bela Kun, Bela 
Varga, who was a writer on economics 
and in the Karolyi Government, Joseph 
Pogany, Sigmund Kunfi, and another. A 
very important man is the secretary of 
the Directorate, a Jew named Alpari, 
who has all his life been an extreme radi- 
cal and in consequence has often been 
in prison. 

Theoretically the supreme authority 
rests in a National Congress, chosen by 
the various Councils. Every 50,000 of 
the population is entitled to one member 
of the Congress. But the right to vote 
for the local councils, which in turn 
choose the members of the Congress, is 
limited to actual workers, either on the 
land or in the factories. Women 
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workers as well as men have the fran- 
chise and in practice no work is recog- 
nized as conferring the franchise except 
manual labor. Among those specifically 
excluded from voting are merchants, 
priests, people with private incomes, em- 
ployers of labor—and this would exclude 
even the family which employs one serv- 
ant—criminals and lunatics. Probably 
it was the restriction of the franchise 
which led one of the Commissaries to 
complain of “the ingratitude of the 
masses toward the communists who have 
removed from them all causes for 
worry.” 

In this remark lies the secret of the 
failure of communism—for even if the 
communistic Government in Budapest 
should continue in existence for a few 
weeks it must still be judged a failure 
in that the vast majority of the people 
hate it. And they hate it, as the Com- 
missary naively says, because it has re- 
moved all worry. The main worry of 
life is ambition, and in a communistic 
state ambition can not exist. One can 
never have more money, because there 
is a maximum as well as a minimum 
wage. One can never improve one’s posi- 
tion in business because it is never per- 
mitted to change from one trade to an- 
other. One can never have a better 
house because all houses are to be just 
alike. The only scope for the ambitious 
man is in politics, and the only man who 
can hope to succeed in politics is the 
unscrupulous man. 

These may seem to be broad state- 
ments but they are proved by the pub- 
lished laws. Take, for example, the 
question of housing, which has been 
worked out in some detail. All houses, 
of course, belong to the state, and every- 
one must pay rent to the state. The 
proletariat is placed first on the list of 
allotments for rooms, but even so the 
hardest-worked proletarian may never 
have more than the prescribed number 
of rooms, theoretically one room to a 
man and never more than four rooms to 
a family. When rooms are allotted in 
houses already built, as they have al- 
ready been wherever the communist rule 
extends, people are allowed the use of 
the furniture that happens to be in the 
rooms, and joint use, with other tenants, 
of the kitchen. Rent must be paid with- 
in three days under pain of eviction. 
The scandals connected with this allot- 
ment and the misery caused by it so far 
have been endless, but this is all to be 
righted as soon as the state builds its 
own houses. These are to be nineteen 
houses to the acre, all exactly alike, all 
containing a kitchen, a pantry, a sitting 
room, two bedrooms and a small piazza. 
The rent for these houses will be 600 
kronen a year and later it is planned 
to build others with three bedrooms and 
a bath, the rent for these to be 1,000 
kronen a year. The idea of the Commis- 


saries is that it will be impossible not 
to be happy in these houses—presum- 
ably, unless human nature is to be re- 
generated, because none of the neighbors 
will have better houses. There will not 
even be the normal trouble of house- 
keeping, since commissions will be estab- 
lished to do all the necessary marketing 
for blocks of houses and to pass on re- 
quests for any extras in the way of 
kitchen or other furnishings that indi- 
vidual lessees may want to buy. Natu- 
rally nothing will be permitted unless 
real need can be shown. The housewife, 
therefore, will have nothing to trouble 
her because herlarder will be filled by 
the house commission and her children 
will be taken away to live in one of the 
state schools. Nor will she find time 
heavy on her hands, because women must 
work as well as men. 

Laborers will be perfectly satisfied be- 
cause their entire lives will be guided by 
rules laid down by the state. There will 
be no strikes, because strikes are not 
permitted. There are workers’ councils 
for all the trades and also a Commis- 
sioner for Production appointed by the 
Government. In case of a dispute be- 
tween the workers’ councils and the com- 
missioner, the decision of the latter is 
final and if the workers refuse to accept 
it the Red Guard will be called in to 
compel obedience. Rates of pay are 
settled by the state. A man working in 
the fields will have 25 to 30 kronen a day 
and the woman 20 to 25. In factories a 
skilled laborer may earn from 2,000 to 
2,500 kronen a month, the ordinary rate 
being 1,800 kronen. Work is compul- 
sory for all who are physically fit, and 
although no laborer will be likely to save 
money because he would then become a 
man of independent income and there- 
fore not allowed to vote, he need have 
no fear for old age since insurance is 
compulsory, half to be paid by the man 
himself and half by the state. Condi- 
tions in all factories and shops will be 
identical; those employing more than ten 
people have been taken over by the state, 
and smaller shops are so closely watched 
by the state that the owners can not 
make more profit than would be made by 
a skilled laborer. If a shopkeeper con- 
ceals any goods he is punished by death 
and if he sells to anyone who does not 
produce a ticket certifying his need he 
will be removed and put into a factory. 
Naturally no shops selling, or factories 
producing, luxuries will be permitted to 
exist, and as a corollary to this the state 
is taking over all articles of precious 
metal of more than 500 kronen in value. 
Every worker will be satisfied, because 
he can never expect anything better. 

People who happen to be owners of 
property are relieved of all their worries 
by the benevolent rulings of the Govern- 
ment. If a man has income he is per- 
mitted to draw from the bank 10 per 


cent. of his account monthly, up to 2,000 
kronen, the rest going to the state. All 


private safes have been opened, and any © 
foreign currency replaced in Hungarian 7 
money. Valuables have, of course, been 


confiscated. In this way it is thought 
to level the classes; the troubles result- 
ing are viewed as merely temporary, be- 
cause the next generation will be made 
up entirely of workers. In the meantime 
the Government makes much of its gen- 
erosity to the holders of property, in 
that, although under no compulsion to do 
so, it gives them something. If all prop- 
erty belongs to the state, it is clear that 
no individual claims have any standing 
in the eyes of the law. 

The administration of justice is ex- 
ceedingly simple and effective. Courts, 


still called Revolutionary Tribunals, are ° 


made up of a president and two mem- 
bers, with minor officials appointed by 
the local soviet. The law setting up 
these courts says specifically that no spe- 
cial qualifications are necessary for ap- 
pointment to these courts. The man 
suspected of crime is to be brought im- 
mediately before the court, his case tried 
without any formalities. The judges 
vote secretly, and the only limitation on 
their power is that if the sentence is 
death they must be unanimous. There 
is no appeal from this sentence and no 
plea for clemency will be considered. 
The sentence is executed immediately. 
Labor courts are conducted in the same 
way, the only restriction on the appoint- 
ment of members being that two must 
be of the laboring classes. It is quite 
clear that nowhere in the world is jus- 
tice meted out so swiftly, but it can 
hardly be maintained that there is no 
room for error. 

All children of the proletariat—it is 
to be noted that the laws ignore the 
very existence of other children—are to 
be educated in state schools, and to assist 
those who are too old to go to school but 
still young enough to learn, special in- 
struction is to be given during working 
hours. All the teachers in the schools 
have been taken over by the state, and 
those retained whose views on economic 
questions are considered sound. Chil- 
dren are taken from their parents and 
put through an examination, the nature 
of which is not clear, in order that they 
may be classified in one or another trade. 
They are then to live in houses adjacent 
to the workshops of the trade to which 
they have been assigned, and are to be 
taught in the palace schools until they 
are eighteen or, if they are very bright, 
until they are twenty-four. The courses 
of study are to be the trades, the history 
of the revolution, and the theory of the 
communist state. It might appear to 


some of us in the outer and unregenerate 
world that this uniform scheme of edu- 
cation would be narrowing. The answer 
is two-fold: people will be more con- 
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tented if one is no better educated than 
another, and culture, “which is the ex- 
clusive privilege of the proletariat,” will 
be gained by especially cheap theatre 
tickets and lectures given by other pro- 
letarians in the schools and universities ; 
people will have no need of further edu- 
cation, because there will be no way in 
which they can use it. For example, 
travel is forbidden, either outside of 
Hungary or from one part of the state 
to another. Therefore, no knowledge of 
geography or of foreign languages is 
necessary. No books are to be read ex- 
cept those approved by the Commissaries, 
such as books on the revolution and tech- 
nical works, and therefore, it would be 
useless to develop the power of individual 
thought. People will not even write 
letters, because all letters will be posted 
in open envelopes and will always be 
censored. 

One might go on indefinitely, sum- 
marizing these minute laws. But enough 
has been said, perhaps, to show the prin- 
ciples on which the state is conducted. 
These principles are not those of Marx, 
however much- the Commissaries may 
call on the name of Marx. The state is 
not controlled by the trades unions; the 
assembly is not elected by these unions, 
but, in the old fashion, by districts. 
There is no class war, because classes 
are eliminated and reduced to one dead 
level. Hungarian communists did not 
even begin with such theories as did 
Lenin. They built on what Lenin had 
learned when he came up against facts, 
and yet, avoiding his failures, they have 
themselves made a failure almost more 
abject. 

How does communism work in Hun- 
gary? It works only death to the state, 
as it would undoubtedly work death to 
any state, unless human nature can be 
made over. The educated classes have 
fled from the country. The people are 
oppressed as they never have been be- 
fore. The country is starving, and not 
only because of the blockade. The far- 
mers will not plant crops that will never 
be theirs; farmers are no more altru- 
istic in Hungary than elsewhere. Pro- 
duction in all lines has dropped to a 
minimum. The individual man is the 
mere creature of the state, not permitted 
to complain, taken away from his trade 
to be thrust into the Army at the first 
alarm, with no hope of bettering himself, 
his children gone, his wife a slave like 
himself. The Red Army and the Red 
Guard, which corresponds to the police 
force in a democratic country, are omni- 
present and often malevolent. Men go 
in fear of their lives because, if someone 
complains that they are not in sympathy 
with the revolution, they have before 
them the court—and death. These are, 
in truth, worries different from those 
which the Commissaries have removed, 
but gnawing always at the vitals of the 


cowed and silent population. The Com- 
missaries themselves do not share them 
because they are all-powerful. They 
have a thousand kronen more pay per 
month than anyone else, and all their 
expenses are paid by the state; they have 
automobiles and chauffeurs; they are 
thoroughly happy. They believe that in 
communism they have found the Eldo- 
rado for which the world has been seek- 
ing all these weary years. But they are 
the only ones who believe it. They, and 
they only, a mere handful, have found 
what the Red orator in Madison Square 
promises to every poor workman who 
will raise the red flag of revolution. If 
communism in Hungary had succeeded 
in putting the working classes on top 
and the monied and intellectual classes 
underneath, it might not be without its 
appeal. But it has done none of those 
things. It has ruined the rich, of course, 
but it has ruined the poor along with 
them. The man who was poor finds him- 
self poorer and with no hope of better- 
ing himself. The man who was a loafer 
finds, perhaps, that he has to work, but 
when the nightmare is over he will loaf 
more enthusiastically than ever, because 
he has not learned to work with a pur- 
pose. The farmer sees the little plot of 
land that his family has owned for cen- 
turies taken away and himself a tenant 
of the state, and the poor farmer, who 
was promised a plot of land by Karolyi, 
finds that the soviet will not give it to 
him. He merely becomes the tenant of 
the state in the place of the nobleman, 
who often maltreated him but who was 
human, and sometimes spoke a kind 
word or gave a fowl to him at Christmas. 
The laborer in the factory finds his hours 
shorter, but he always knew that this 
would come in time, and with the shorter 
hours he finds himself more than ever a 
little piece of machinery and nothing 
more, unable to complain, unable to 
change his trade or even the factory in 
which he works, living possibly in a 
grand house but with no privacy, no 
rights of his own. 

The Hungarians are a patriotic people, 
and so long as the Czechs and the Ru- 
manians and the Serbians are on Hun- 
garian territory they will support the 
Government they have, no matter what 
it may be. But the whole country knows 
that the communist experiment is a fail- 
ure. They are afraid now of the Army 
and of the Red Guard; but the members 
of these organizations know also what 
communism means, and, just as soon as 
the pressure from without relaxes, all 
except the criminals among them, who 
are plundering in anticipation of the fu- 
ture or for very love of plunder, will 
turn against the Government and show 
the Commissaries what they, the people 
who are the victims of the experiment, 
really think. 


EXAMINER 


Belgium’s _ 
Annexationist Claims 


PEN diplomacy, which was to be 

the gift of the League of Nations 
to a democratized world, is slow in com- 
ing. The Governments of the Great 
Powers withhold from their own peoples 
the complete phraseology of the peace 
terms, and those of the small ones can 
do little better than follow suit. For 
months doubts have obtained as to the 
wishes of the Government at Brussels 
with regard to the settlement of the 
alleged Belgian grievances against Hol- 
land. Did the Government, it was asked, 
intend to support the annexationists? 
Or did it disapprove of their claims? 
Would it adhere, in practice, to that 
sound democratic principle of a people’s 
right of self-determination, in which 
case it could not demand from Holland 
the cession of territory inhabited by a 
populace confessedly averse to such a 
change? “It does adhere to it,” Min- 
ister Vandervelde replied in a socialist 
meeting at Antwerp, “otherwise the 
Cabinet would not count me among its 
members.” But the annexationists 
scorned his disavowal of their propa- 
ganda. They laughed at this socialist 
lip-service to Wilsenian ideals; the Gov- 
ernment, they persisted, was actually on 
their side and would, when the time was 
ripe, show to the world that Belgium 
would not allow high-sounding principles 
to override practical considerations of 
the country’s economic interest and mili- 
tary safety. 

The recent conference at Versailles, 
where both the Belgian and the Nether- 
land Ministers of Foreign Affairs were 
heard by their five colleagues of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, has 
proved them partly in the right. Mr. 
Hymans, in the meeting of May 20, de- 
manded no less than “the recognition by 
Holland of the necessity for Belgium to 
base the strategic safety of her territory 
on the entire course of the Lower 
Scheldt, which would imply Holland’s 
renouncing all military measures that 
might counteract the execution of that 
right by Belgium.” And for the Dutch 
province of Limburg Mr. Hymans de- 
sired “a régime whereby Belgium would 
be safeguarded against the dangers. re- 
sulting for her safety from the con- 
figuration of that territory and which 
would provide Belgium with the neces- 
sary guarantees for her economic inter- 
ests.” The formulation of these claims, 
especially of the latter, is purposely 
vague, but both, if they were granted, 
would doubtless impair Holland’s terri- 
torial integrity, and impose vexatious 
servitudes on Dutch lands. 

On June 3 the Netherland Minister, 
Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, explained the 
standpoint of his Government. This, he 
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said, could never meet the Belgian Gov- 
ernment in any proposals which, either 
for economic or military reasons, in- 
volved a transference of sovereign rights 
from Netherland to Belgium. But the 
Government at The Hague had never 
refused, and was still willing, to examine 
and discuss all points that concerned the 
navigation and the economic interests 
of Belgium and to remove such obstacles 
as could be proved to be unnecessarily 
in their way. The military question, 
however, he declared to be no private 
concern of Holland and Belgium only but 
one that ought to be viewed in the cadre 
of the League of Nations. 

The decision of the five Ministers, 
communicated to Mr. Hymans and Jonk- 
heer Van Karnebeek on the following 
day, was a triumph for the latter’s point 
of view. To a committee of representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and 
Holland, the Great Powers delegated the 
task of “examining the measures which 
must result from a revision of the trea- 
ties of 1839, and to formulate proposals 
which may not involve either a trans- 
ference of territorial sovereignty or the 
imposition of international servitudes.” 
Especially gratifying to Jonkheer Van 
Karnebeek was the additional decision 
that Holland and Belgium were invited 
to lay before this committee “common 
formulas with regard to the navigable 
waterways to be drawn up in conformity 
with the general principles laid down by 
the Peace Conference.” For it has al- 
ways been the express wish of the 
Netherland Government that Brussels 
and The Hague should come to an agree- 
ment- on those questions that concerned 
them alone. But the Belgian Foreign 
Office would not agree to that, hoping, 
evidently, that the heroic part played by 
Belgium in the war would make the 
Great Powers inclined to grant her the 
luxury of indulging even such desires 
as -were incompatible with the ideals in 
whose name the war had been waged 
and won. The Hollanders have never 
disguised their warm admiration of Bel- 
gium’s brave resistance against the in- 
vader, and it is just among her best 
friends in this country that the annexa- 
tionist propaganda has been followed 
with the greatest regret. Hostility 
and estrangement between the two 
sister-states will never lead to the pros- 
perity of either, but can only be eyed 
with satisfaction in certain German 
quarters where Pan-German ambitions 
are still secretly fostered. 

Against the revival of that danger 
neighborliness and a close-knit economic 
union between Belgium and Holland will 
be more effective than Belgian military 
domination in Dutch Limburg. The an- 
nexationists refused to heed the lesson 
the war has taught them: that the soci- 
ety of nations is more firmly founded on 


trust and good will than on strategic 
safeguards. They wished to restore part 
of the old makeshift machinery of 
Europe which became the very cause of 
her destruction. It is to be hoped that 
the decision of the five Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the Associated Powers 
will silence them for good. If their 
press, after this open disavowal by the 
Conference at Versailles, should continue 
to feed ambitious hopes that take their 
inspiration from the past instead of the 
future, it would only supply the quixotic 
spectacle of a fight against wind-mills. 
The Belgian people, in the aggregate, 
have never been enthusiastic for their 
claims. The Flemings were dead against 
them, and so was the Belgian labor 
party. The agitation was chiefly the 
work of influential capitalist circles 
among the French-speaking Belgians, 
and it may very well be that the Govern- 
ment at Brussels, with a view to satis- 
fying these powerful elements at home, 
defended a policy at Versailles which it 
could not itself whole-heartedly support, 
seeing that it lacked the approval of the 
nation as a whole. Otherwise the con- 
tinuance in office of Minister Vander- 
velde and two of his socialist colleagues 
would be inconsistent with the principles 
embraced by their party. The mildest 
comment on their attitude is to presume 
that in order to throw the odium of the 
annexationists’ disappointment on to the 
Conference, they let Mr. Hymans go to 
Versailles to defend a Icst cause that 
deserved to be lost. 
A. J. BARNOUW 

The Hague, June 7 


Correspondence 


The Bartender and Woman 
Suffrage 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

An article in your issue of July 5 on 
“The Passing of the Bartender” is in- 
teresting in several aspects. The adroit 
welding of the welfare of women and 
wine is, of course, one. Another is the 
surprising disclosure to your readers 
that some one writing in the Review, 
even though in trivial vein, is aware of 
a movement in society to which the name 
of suffrage is attached. A third is the 
fact that your contributor, as might 
have been foreseen from the context, has 
reversed the point of view of what he is 
pleased to refer to as the woman suf- 
frage party. 

“Night school courses on new ways to 
hold poor husbands,” as he puts it, would 
be the last thing suffragists would think 
of undertaking. The elimination of poor 
husbands is, of course, necessary. The 
passing of the bartender is not more cer- 
tain than theirs. Poor husbands make 


poor fathers, and for the good of the 
race must be got rid of. But there are 
ways and ways. With more to interest 
her, with an equal share in the political 
education of her sons, with a say in re- 
gard to the schools in which they are to 
be taught, with a new sense of municipal 
and national responsibility, the wife of 
“faithful dull aridity,” produced by the 
present system and its prop the bar- 
tender, will also be eliminated. The 
voting woman will replace her. 

In the meantime the sufferings of poor 
husband, “from an everlasting matri- 
monial monotony,” bereft of the sooth- 
ing hand of the bartender, are doubtless 
to be deplored. But never fancy that 
any woman suffrage party ever imagined 
would rush in to replace the services of 
that lamented functionary. The suf- 
frage plan is the other way about. It is 
the uplift of wives from matrimonial 
monotony. 


J. ROGERS 
Baltimore, July 5 


“Fed Up With the Fréench’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The writer of “Fed Up With the 
French” expresses what many of us have 
heard since the return of the soldiers 
from France. But is not this matter 
of being fed up with the French—or the 
English—a case for the application of 
the old remedy, “Least said, soonest 
mended?” There has been overmuch talk 
as to whether our soldiers did or did not 
like the French and rather too much in- 
sistence that they ought to and must 
like the’ French, because Lafayette 
fought for us a good many years ago. 
Gratitude of a nation and personal affec- 
tion are wide apart, and neither Lafay- 
ette’s action nor the gallantry of the 
French nation to-day has transformed 
the French people into angels. Nor have 
our men attained beatitude with brav- 
ery; differences were bound to occur 
between such different races, both com- 
posed of average, ordinary human be- 
ings. The case is really not very serious. 

We are also in some danger of being 
“fed up” with the English as a result 
of the war. There are a number of 
Anglomaniacs now piping, people who 
before the war could scarcely see 
straight when England was mentioned, 
but who now slop over in their admira- 
tion. They admire chiefly the things 
that the most thoughtful English men 
and women realize must go—much as 
they may deplore the necessity. They 
like the class differences, the servility of 
the “lower” classes, the titles of nobility 
and all the fading feudal system, and 
often, by their attitude, provoke Ameri- 
cans who have really nothing against 
England into taking a hostile tone—as 
a counter-irritant. Some well-meaning 
persons even declare that the American 
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Revolution was waged and won against 
a German king and his German soldiers. 
Now, to tell most Americans that they 
only licked a lot of Germans in 1776 is 
tantamount to depriving them of their 


birthright. Much of the good feeling 
between the nations during the late war 
was due to the fact that the family had 
fallen out, and since made friends. 

Some years ago I heard an old man 
(in Europe for the first time) portent- 
ously wondering what the feelings would 
be of an Englishman standing in front 
of Independence Hall. I said that he 
would probably be quite able to bear up, 
and told him that my son was at that 
time in a Swiss boarding-school where 
Americans and English celebrated to- 
gether the king of wngland’s birthday 
and the Fourth of July. The old man 
was the exponent of an obsolete idea. 
The youngsters, left to themselves, ex- 
pressed the feelings of their generation, 
and to that natural expression we can 
always trust. To force declarations of 
love for England and France may lead 
to the fate of the young couple who 
vowed to exchange a mile of kisses. Be- 
fore the first yard was completed the 
engagement was broken. 

No one will deny the extreme effort 
of the French to profit by the American 
Danaé shower while it lasted; but would 
our boys have fared any better at home? 
In the village in which I am now living 
every newcomer is regarded as legiti- 
mate prey. I have frequently been con- 
gratulated on the fact that I have not 
been nearly as much robbed as other 
strangers and complimented on my own 
honesty, which I had hitherto taken as 
a matter of course. I could a tale un- 
fold, but for the honor of the Yankee 
will hold my peace. Suffice it to say that 
we are not logically in a position to 
throw stones through France’s shattered 
windows. 

Oblivion’s soothing syrup is the best 
cure for overseas-sickness. 

G. G. 
June 14 


Palimpsest 


KNEW him when the wistful dreams 
of youth 
Dwelt in his eyes, and all men said 
of him: 
“His face is as a book where God 
doth limn 
The love of beauty and the search for 
truth.” 


I watched his face through all the crowd- 
ing years 
Of struggle and bereavement and 
mischance; 
And saw the heavy hand of circum- 
stance 
O’erwriting histories of doubts and fears 


And gray discomfitures—until, indeed, 

The beauty was quite gone, and only 
sorrow, 

Regret for yesterday, dread of to- 
morrow, 

Were written for the casual eye to read. 


But I who loved him read the old lines 
still, 
And knew that what I saw all men 
should see— 
Beauty and truth once more writ 
visibly, 
When time should purge what time had 
written ill. 


I waited, but the years went by in vain; 
Till now—a moment since, it was, 
his breath 
Fluttered and ended—the quiet hand 
of death 
Has made that fair scroll visible again. 
EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


Book Reviews 


China, Japan, and the 
Western Powers 


DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By Thomas F. Millard. New York: 
The Century Company. 

HIS is a work with a single purpose 

—to point out the significance of 

the recent acts of Japan, especially with 
regard to China, and to indicate what 
should be the policies of the Western 
Powers in the light of these acts. It 
is not unlikely that most of its readers, 
without any special knowledge of con- 
ditions in the Far East, will close the 
volume with the impression that it is a 
piece of highly colored special pleading 
and that its recommendations are to be 
accordingly discounted. And yet the 
volume gives an accurate account of the 
part that Japan has played during the 
last few years in the Far East. The 
writer of this review has spent a good 
part of the last four years in the Orient 
and has made every possible effort to 
obtain a knowledge and understanding 
of the political situation there presented, 
and has thus been able to check up most 
of Mr. Millard’s statements and has 
found them correct. 

It is not too strong a statement to say 
that Japan’s record with regard to China 
has been uniformly, since 1906, an op- 
pressive and immoral one, glossed over 
by repeated assertions of friendliness, 
but controlled by the determination to 
demoralize China and thus provide an 
opportunity as well as an excuse to in- 
crease Japan’s political influence and 
control in that country. Japan can point 
to no single act on her part that has 
been affirmatively and disinterestedly 
helpful to China. On the contrary, in 


South Manchuria and Shantung, where 
her control has been predominant, she 
has permitted extensive smuggling in 
fraud of the Chinese revenues and to the 
prejudice of fair competition with the 
other Powers trading with China; she 
has allowed the importation and sale of 
morphia in large quantities, in many 
cases with the open aid of her consuls, 
from which large profits have accrued to 
herself and infinite injury to the Chi- 
nese people; she has exported from China, 
contrary to Chinese law, enormous quan- 
tities of copper “cash”; she is the one 
nation that has arbitrarily refused to 
allow the Chinese customs authorities to 
examine postal parcels sent into China 
from Japan through the post offices 
which she maintains in China; she alone, 
during the war, prevented China from 
taking steps similar to those taken by 
the other nations of the world, to con- 
serve her supply of silver; in the tariff 
revision commission which was recently 
held at Shanghai to re-value goods for 
customs purposes, it was her representa- 
tives who made it especially difficult to 
secure for China the effective five per 
cent. ad valorem duties which, under 
treaties, she is entitled to levy; in many 
well-established cases in Shantung, 
through her control of the railways and 
railway zones, she checked the efforts of 
the Chinese authorities to suppress the 
brigandage that is prevalent in that 
province; and, through the importation 
of arms and munitions and the many 
loans which her bankers have made dur- 
ing the last three years, she has know- 
ingly made possible the continuance of 
the civil strife that has devastated so 
many of the provinces and made impos- 
sible the institution of administrative 
and financial reforms in China. It is 
true that these loans have not been made 
directly by the Government of Japan, 
but, in her own official reports, she has 
described the manner in which she has 
given to her banks additional powers in 
order that they might negotiate and 
float these loans, and by the issuance of 
belated restraining orders she has shown 
that there never was any lack of legal 
power to put an end to such deliberate 
financial debauchery of the Chinese poli- 
ticians. 

Earlier in the war, Japan vetoed the 
proposition that China should come into 
the war upon the side of the Allies, and, 
after her consent to this step was finally 
purchased and China had become a bel- 
ligerent, she entered into agreements 
with the military leaders in China, whom 
she was able to control, whereby it was 
made practically impossible for China 
to take any military steps without her 
consent. These Military Conventions, 


the exact terms of which Japan insisted 
should be kept secret even from her own 
allies, provided for joint consultation 
and action, on the part of the two coun- 
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tries, upon the northern border of China, 
but, in fact, when action was finally 
taken, China’s voice played absolutely 
no part. Indeed, through her control of 
the South Manchurian railways, Japan 
prevented, in a very large measure, the 
transportation of those troops to the 
Siberian border which China was anx- 
ious to send. Of events in Siberia the 
reviewer has no personal knowledge, but 
all his information is to the effect that 
many acts of the Japanese officials there 
tended to keep alive the contests among 
the several factions and thus to render 
more difficult for the Allies the solution 
of the political and military problem. 
The contest between China, Japan, and 
the Allies with regard to the status and 
operation of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way running through the north of Man- 
churia constitutes an interesting story 
in itself. Certain it is that, after com- 
ing to an understanding with the United 
States and the Allies as to the number of 
troops she was to send to Siberia, Japan 
at once passed ten times that number 
into that country and north Manchuria. 

The whole record of Japan in Man- 
churia since 1906 has been one of con- 
tinual violation of those sovereign rights 
of China which Japan has repeatedly un- 
dertaken to respect, and a disregard of 
the substance, if not the letter, of the 
Open-Door doctrine. 

In the forefront of Japan’s offenses in 
China are her actions in Shantung. This 
part of the story is now becoming more 
or less known in the Western World, 
but, in view of the provisions of the 
treaty of peace that bear upon this point, 
it is important that the essential facts 
should be again stated. From beginning 
to end, the Shantung story reflects dis- 
credit upon all the parties concerned, 
with the exception of China, which has 
at all times been the helpless victim. In 
1898 Germany forced from China the 
lease of the Bay of Kiaochow and the 
surrounding territory including the city 
of Tsingtau, together with valuable rail- 
way and mining rights in the Province, 
the only excuse for this act of aggres- 
sion being the fact that two German 
Jesuit priests had been killed by bandits. 
Thus was inaugurated a series of de- 
mands on the part of the other Powers 
for leases to spheres of interest in China 
which, by provoking a legitimate anti- 
foreign feeling upon the part of the 
Chinese, did much to bring about the 
Boxer outbreak of 1900. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, Japan at once entered as a bellig- 
erent, moved to this action, most of her 
statesmen have asserted, by her obliga- 
tions under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
This obligation has, however, been de- 
nied by Ambassador Ishii. An ultima- 
tum was sent to Germany to evacuate 
Kiaochow and to surrender possession 
to the Japanese with a view to the even- 


tual return of the territory to China. 
Official statements were made to the 
world by the Japanese that they had in 
view no territorial or other advantages 
that would be in derogation of the rights 
of the Chinese or of the Western Powers. 
From the beginning, however, it was 
evident that more than military con- 
siderations were to control. Japanese 
troops were landed on the coast of neu- 
tral China a hundred miles from Tsing- 
tau and military occupation of the rail- 
ways was pushed westward to Tsinanfau, 
the capital of the province, more than 
two hundred and fifty miles distant from 
the ostensible object of the military ex- 
pedition. Not content with military oc- 
cupation extending to the very heart of 
this great province, which in size and 
population practically equals Great Bri- 
tain, the Japanese openly disregarded 
the territorial sovereignty of China and 
instituted civil governments at various 
points along the railway line, and even 
at Tsinanfau itself. 

In the Spring of 1915 came, like a 
bolt out of the blue, the Twenty-one De- 
mands presented by Japan to China, one 
group of which related to Shantung. 
There is not space here to review the 
scope of these demands, but certain of 
their general characteristics and of the 
circumstances attending their presenta- 
tion can not be too often emphasized. 

1. In the first place the demands were 
presented directly to Yuan Shih-Kai, the 
President of the Republic, and not 
through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as ordinary diplomatic usage would have 
required. Yuan was told that he must 
not divulge the fact that demands had 
been presented to hirh, and he was given 
to understand that if he acceded to them 
he might be assured of Japanese aid in 
the promotion of his own ambitions, but 
that if he did not accede the Japanese 
Government would not hold itself re- 
sponsible for acts that might be taken 
against him by disaffected parties who, 
as he knew, were to be found in both 
China and Japan. 

2. These demands, if they had been 
fully granted by China, would have made 
of China virtually a dependency of 
Japan, and have been in flagrant viola- 
tion of the treaty rights of other Powers 
in China. Especially was this true of 
the now famous “fifth group,” into 
which the demands of a general and com- 
prehensive character were gathered. So 
strong in the end became foreign pres- 
sure that Japan consented, not to aban- 
don, but to postpone this fifth group of 
demands for future discussion—a status 
which they still retain. 

3. The Twenty-one Demands were, for 
the most part, not in settlement of pre- 
viously pending controversies between 
China and Japan, and they were not ad- 
vanced on the ground that Japan had 
suffered wrongs from China for which 


compensation was due; nor were there 
any treaty or other promises obligating 
China to surrender the important rights 
that were demanded. The only justifica- 
tion put forward at the time by Japan 
was that the arrangement proposed 
would promote peace and good will be- 
tween the two countries. In short, the 
demands were nothing more than a list 
of Japan’s wants presented at a time 
when China was helpless and the other 
treaty Powers not in a position effec- 
tively to object. 

4. When, notwithstanding the injunc- 
tion of secrecy, it became rumored that 
certain demands upon China had been 
made by Japan, the Japanese diplomatic 
officials denied the fact. When it became 
no longer possible to maintain this men- 
dacious denial, the Japanese Government 
officially supplied the other treaty 
Powers with what purported to be a list 
of the demands—a list which it presently 
appeared omitted some of the most im- 
portant and drastic features. 

5. Finally, Japan, after somewhat re- 
vising her demands and postponing, as 
has been said, the Fifth Group for fu- 
ture discussion, issued an ultimatum 
couched in the most unequivocal terms, 
and at the same time took steps to 
strengthen her military forces in China. 
“It is hereby declared,” the ultimatum 
ran, “that if no satisfactory reply is 
received before or at the specified time, 
the Imperial Government will take such 
steps as they may deem necessary.” 
China was thus given no option: she had 
to yield, and as a result treaties were 
drawn up and signed, embodying the de- 
mands that had been made. And it is 
upon these treaties that Japan has chiefly 
relied before the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in support of her claims to rights 
in the province of Shantung. 

Under one of these treaties the Chi- 
nese Government agreed “to give full 
assent to all matters upon which the 
Japanese Government may hereafter 
agree with the German Government re- 
lating to the disposition of all rights, 
interests and concessions which Ger- 
many, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, 
possesses in relation to the Province of 
Shantung.” In an accompanying ex- 
change of notes the Japanese Ambassador 
to China promised in the name of his 
Government that the leased territory of 
Kiaochow would be restored to China, 
but only upon the conditions that the 
whole of Kiaochow Bay should be opened 
as a commercial port, that there should be 
“a concession under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Japan to be established at a 
place designated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment,” and that there should be also 
an “international concession,” if the 


other Powers should so desire. In antici- 
pation of the second of the conditions, 
the Japanese have already marked out 
for themselves an area in the city 
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of Tsingtau which includes the entire 
waterfront suitable for commercial pur- 
poses and the railway approaches and the 
site of the railway station. Thus, if the 
time comes when Tsingtau is handed 
back to China, it will be only the empty 
shell that will be returned. The former 
German railway and mining rights in 
Shantung are to remain permanently in 
Japanese possession; and, as regards 
those rights, it is to be observed that 
already Japan has claimed and is exercis- 
ing under them privileges which Ger- 
many some time before the war had 
formally returned to China. In addition 
to the rights claimed under the Treaties 
of 1915, Japan has since obtained addi- 
tional special privileges in Shantung 
under secret agreements with certain of 
the Chinese officials. 

One more important fact has to be 
mentioned before we come to the action 
upon the Shantung situation taken by 
the Powers at Paris. It now transpires, 
according to secret documents that have 
been published, that in 1917 when, at the 
instance of the United States, China was 
again urged to enter the war upon the 
side of the Allies, Japan, as a condition 
precedent to giving her consent to the 
proposal, required of Russia, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy that they should 
promise that, at the end of the war, they 
would support Japan’s claims to the Ger- 
man rights in Shantung as well as to 
possession of the German islands in the 
Pacific and north of the equator—a 
promise which these Powers then gave. 

On the face of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence that has been published the 
consideration moving the Powers to 
make this promise was, as has been said, 
that Japan should give her assent to 
China’s coming into the war, but it is a 
strain upon one’s intelligence to be asked 
to believe that the Powers expected to 
receive from China’s entrance aid suffi- 
cient in amount, not only to balance the 
considerable concessions which they 
themselves had to make to China, but to 
compensate for sanctioning the lodge- 
ment of Japan in Shantung and the pos- 
session by her of the Pacific islands, 
which would inevitably be strongly ob- 
jected to by the Australians. Further- 
more, Japan had not herself made such 
sacrifices in the war as to merit sub- 
stantial payments. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of trade, shipping, and in- 
dustry she had profited enormously by 
the war. One can, therefore, only specu- 
late as to the existence upon the part 
of the Allies of a feeling in 1917 that 
they would be well advised to keep Japan 
as well satisfied as possible—a feeling 
which may conceivably have played a 
part in inducing the United States to 
consent, in the Ishii-Lansing notes, to 
recognize the “special interests” of 
Japan in China. 

After all, however, the most repre- 


hensible feature of the promises exacted 
and made in 1917 remains to be pointed 
out. At the very time that the Allies 
were inviting China to enter the war as 
their co-ally and pointing out to her the 
advantages of so doing, they were 
secretly agreeing among themselves to 
reward one of their number with spoils 
to be taken from China. It is impossible 
to imagine an act of worse faith than 
this, and that the statesmen of the Eu- 
ropean Allied Powers should have been 
induced to be guilty of it gives further 
weight to the argument that there was 
some reason, which it has not been 
deemed wise to avow, why, at the time, it 
was deemed imperative that Japan’s 
wishes should be met. The United 
States, too, was not fairly treated, hav- 
ing been kept in ignorance of the fact 
that these engagements had been en- 
tered into. 

Here in outline is the Shantung situa- 
tion, with injustice, deceit, brutal force, 
and unfair dealing characterizing every 
step of its development; and yet upon it 
has been set the seal of approval or at 
least of confirmation by the Powers at 
Paris. It is understandable that Great 
Britain, France, and Italy should have 
felt themselves bound by their promises 
of 1917, but why should the United 
States have consented to a proposition 
which was in flagrant contradiction of 
the fundamental principles of political 
justice and right which, through Presi- 
dent Wilson, had been so emphatically 
declared? Why should America have 
been unwilling to violate the rights of a 
great and friendly people struggling to 
maintain democratic institutions, for the 
benefit of a people whose institutions and 
traditions are admittedly copied from 
those of Prussia, and whose political 
philosophy and practices have been 
strikingly similar to those of that damn- 
able country? 

The treaty of peace thus leaves poli- 
tics in the Far East in a very unsatis- 
factory situation. It is to be hoped that 
the League of Nations will prove an 
instrumentality by means of which a 
better condition of affairs may be se- 
cured. 


W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


First Fruits of Henry James 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. By Henry James. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 
ACKETED like a best-seller of 1919, 
here appear for the first time in book- 
form seven charming tales originally 
published in the Atlantic, Scribner’s, and 
the Galaxy between 1868 and 1874, the 
bright early springtime of James’s talent. 
Mr. Albert Mordell has written a “fore- 
word” to assure us that they are not diffi- 
cult to read. “To those who associate 
the name of Henry James with all that 
is tedious and involved in the art of fic- 


tion,” he declares, the stories in this 
volume “will apear as revelations of sim- 
plicity in style.” Several of the fables 
are indeed such as Hawthorne might 
have handled, and technical difficulties 
which the author of “The Sacred Fount” 
would have delighted to solve by intri- 
cate devices are here disposed of with 
the naiveté of folklore. 

As for the style, it is clear and fluent 
but it is not simple. It is, on the con- 
trary, quite deliciously sophisticated, 
self-conscious, and so subtly ornate that 
one can scarcely get through a para- 
graph without pausing to study its curi- 
ous felicities. In his latest books James 
attempted to reproduce the natural 
movement and order of the flow of ideas 
from his own mind with the aid of a 
stenographer. In these early tales he is 
obviously under the spell of the great 
Victorian euphuists, Tennyson and not- 
ably Ruskin. Take, for example, a bit 
of his description of the summit of Milan 
Cathedral in the titular story: 


In looking back on the scene into which 
we emerged from the stifling spiral of the 
ascent, I have chiefly a confused sense of 
an immense skyward elevation and a fierce 
blinding efflorescence of fantastic forms of 
marble. There, reared for the action of the 
sun, you find a vast marble world. The 
solid whiteness lies in mighty slabs along 
the iridescent slopes of nave and transept, 
like the lonely snowfields of the higher Alps. 
It leaps and climbs and shoots and attacks 
the unsheltered blue with a keen and joy- 
ous incision. It meets the pitiless sun with 
a more than equal glow; the day falters, 
declines, expires, but the marble shines for- 
ever, unmelted and unintermittent. .. . 
With confounding frequency, too, on some 
uttermost point of a pinnacle, its plastic 
force explodes into satisfied rest in some 
perfect flower of a figure. 


It may be safely said that the author 
of this passage was a fervent esthetic. 
And an estheticism pure, romantic, in- 
tensely sentimental, flavored with wit and 
irony, is the note of this interesting col- 
lection of first fruits. At twenty-seven, 
James had already fully defined his atti- 
tude towards the American rawness and 
poverty, and towards the European rich- 
ness and ripeness of scene. He was in- 
fatuated with the picturesque, the an- 
tique. He was devoted to the observa- 
tion and discrimination of “sensations.” 
Romance for him meant the refined ex- 
citation of a highly cultured memory. 
Love for his leisurely dilettanteish 
heroes is a passion to be dreaded and 
avoided till it becomes a part of their 
general appreciation of formal grace, 
and its object an element in a picture, a 
gem in an appropriate setting, a note in 
a harmony of agreeable impressions. 
Any young woman who married one of 
James’s Europeanized exquisites would 
have frequent occasion for jealousy. 
She would not need to fear any vulgar 
infidelity, but she could never feel sure, 
one imagines, that the perfection of her 
husband’s devotion to her might not be 
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marred or destroyed by some sudden 
devastating passion of his for a view in 
the Campagna, a sculptured saint, or an 
antique cameo. When we have said this, 
we have explained why James’s work as 
a whole gives many readers a large meas- 
ure of refined delight without ever quite 
satisfying the heart. 


Labor’s Attitude to the War 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR: RECONSTRUC- 
TORS FOR A NEW Wor.LD. By Paul U. 
Kellogg and Arthur Gleason. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE War. By Sam- 
uel Gompers. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

HE simultaneous appearance of these 

books is an interesting coincidence, 
and not without its value in social thera- 
peutics, as the one is a sort of antidote 
to the other. Certainly, the respective 
doctors differ as widely in their inter- 
pretation of the common symptoms as 
physicians of opposing schools, and the 
patient reader is left in a state of dazed 
neutrality, wondering what is the matter 
with him and to whom he should go for 
proper treatment. 

In the spring of 1918 the Survey sent 
Mr. Arthur Gleason to England to attend 
the June Conference of the British La- 
bor Party and to study the attitude of 
British labor towards the war. His re- 
ports, together with some articles by 
Mr. Kellogg, which at first appeared in 
the magazine, are now published as a 
book. As articles they were rather 
newsy and readable, with numerous quo- 
tations from speeches, editorials, re- 
ports, proceedings and programmes; but 
it is a pity that this mass of material had 
not been systematized, boiled down, and 
pre-digested before being presented in 
book form. However, there are several 
redeeming features—especially the fine 
collection of “sources,” including the 
Constitution of the British Labor Party, 
Labor and the New Social Order, ab- 
stracts of the Whitley Reports, and the 
like. Also the close and intimate view 
that is given of the British labor move- 
ment makes the reading of so many 
pages well worth while. 

It is often hard to tell just what the 
authors are driving at, but the main 
thesis of the book seems to be a justi- 
fication and glorification of the more 
socialistic leaders of the British Labor 
Party—Snowden, MacDonald, Hender- 
son and Smillie, as contrasted with mere 
trade unionists like Fisher, Appleton, 
Havelock Wilson, and our own Samuel 
Gompers. These true leaders, it is 
stated, were not visionaries, nor defeat- 
ists, nor Bolsheviki; they were not for 
peace at any price nor for a separate 
peace—they were a group of far-seeing 
internationalists, experts in social psy- 
chology, who had no confidence in brute 


force, but wished to appeal, with all the 
strength of right reason and idealism, 
to the submerged democracies of the 
Central Powers. 

Obviously, our authors protest too 
much. Those British labor leaders were 
not visionaries, perhaps, but some of 
them, like Ramsay MacDonald, thought 
that the invasion of Belgium was no 
affair of England’s. They were not de- 
featists, exactly, but Snowden said in 
August, 1917, that the governments 
could never settle the war; and Smillie, 
in January, 1918, demanded a peace by 
negotiation. They were not Bolshevists, 
of course, but they insisted that the 
Allies should stand aside while the Bol- 
sheviki worked their will upon their 
wretched country. They were not for 
peace at any price, but they were the 
spokesmen of the war-weary who be- 
lieved in Scheidemann and the coming 
German revolution. 

The case for the British labor leaders 
involves, it seems, a condemnation of 
Mr. Gompers, who balked at the recogni- 
tion of socialists and would have nothing 
to do with the Stockholm Conference. 
Mr. Gompers, apparently, did not know 
who the real leaders of British labor 
were, for during his visit he foregath- 
ered with such people as the General 
Federation of Trades Unions, the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s League, and other hench- 
men of Lloyd George, and neglected the 
chief men of the British Trades Union 
Congress and the British Labor Party. 
The Seamen, by the way, under Have- 
lock Wilson, were the men who refused 
to carry Arthur Henderson to Stock- 
holm and who declared a five years’ boy- 
cott on Germans because of submarine 
outrages. 

Mr. Gompers was narrow and obsti- 
nate, too, in refusing to sit with Ameri- 
can socialists at any congress with which 
he had to do. Finally, however, he did 
consent, with four other delegates, to 
represent the American Federation of 
Labor at the Inter-Allied Labor and 
Socialist Conference of September, 1918; 
but this was after victory was assured, 
and the Conference strongly declared 
that the militaristic autocracy of the 
Central Powers must be destroyed. 

Mr. Gompers speaks for himself in 
“American Labor and the War,” which 
is a collection of his speeches, together 
with some documents giving ‘“Labor’s 
Official War Record.” These addresses 
are not notable for variety or originality, 
but they have a strength and directness 
that might well beat down the more 
keen and delicate weapons of his “in- 
tellectual” opponents. 

True, Mr. Gompers had little to say 
concerning the war in its early stages, 
but, when the United States went in, the 
cause of democracy had no stronger 
champion than he. At the very outset 


he lined up the Federation in support of 
the Government, and an agreement was 
effected for the keeping of industrial 
peace until the end of the war. Of 
course, the contract was not without its 
consideration, for there was a war with- 
in a war and labor was fighting more or 
less for its own hand. Then, too, statis- 
tics of strikes show that the agreement 
was more than strained here and there. 
For all that, Mr. Gompers has reason to 
be pleased with his war record, and he 
may justly claim that organized labor 
did its “bit.” 

A notable resolution was passed at 
the Philadelphia Convention in Novem- 
ber, 1915, in favor of holding an inter- 
national labor conference at the same 
time and place as the general peace con- 
gress. This proposal was rejected by the 
labor organizations of Europe, but it 
was not without its influence upon the 
course of events, for the Inter-Allied La- 
bor Conference has actually met at Paris 
and its recommendations have been 
given due consideration by the Peace 
Conference. 

As to Mr. Gompers’s defence against 
his socialistic critics, the following quo- 
tations from his speeches show how he 
can hit back: 

“If you read the philosophy of the Ger- 
man Socialist school, you will find that 
it is patterned after the autocratic power 
of the Imperial German Government; 
that it is at variance with and in oppo- 
sition to the great labor movement as 
expressed by the trade unions of the 
world.” 

“There has never been an assemblage 
of the organized labor movement in 
America, Canada, England, or any other 
country but that an endeavor has been 
made to foist upon this labor movement 
the German militarist idea as modified 
and understood by German Socialism.” 

“Whatever people have said about me, 
no one has accused me of being a fool. 
You can perhaps fool me personally quite 
easily, but it is not easy, I think, to 
catch me napping on any big question. 
My belief is that when these invitations 
to international conferences were sent 
out from Petrograd or Stockholm or 
Berne, they were already more or less 
tainted with German militarist sympa- 
thies. You never have heard any Ger- 
man representative or any one with Ger- 
man sympathies urge an international 
conference of labor so long as it seemed 
likely that the Kaiser’s forces were 
marching triumphantly on Calais or 
Paris.” 

“If ever there was evidence that peace 
by negotiation with the present govern- 
ment of Germany is impossible, it is 
found in the example of Russia, defeated, 
crushed, humiliated, accepting provi- 
sions that it was scarcely believable any 
people, or representatives speaking in 
the name of people, would or could ac- 
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cept. At this moment I want to say that 
the people of the democracies of the 
world shall be wiped out before they 
accept such a treaty of peace.” 

History has not yet pronounced the 
final verdict as to this dispute, but at 
least the British elections of December 
14, 1918, constituted a vindication of 
those who had so long stood for peace 
with victory. Mr. Lloyd George ob- 
tained a clear majority of 235 over any 
combination of other parties. The labor 
representation was increased from 
thirty-eight seats to seventy-five, but 
MacDonald, Henderson, and Snowden 
were defeated, and British labor will 
carry on the work of reconstruction 
under other leadership. 


The Villain Pursues 


THE WEB. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. 
New York: The Century Company. 


IN SECRET. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
THE LADY OF THE NIGHT WIND. By Varick 


Vanardy. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. 


THE EYES OF THE BLIND. By Arthur 
Somers Roche. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


Miss MAITLAND, PRIVATE SECRETARY. By 
Geraldine Bonner. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

MONG minor benefits conferred, the 

war has poured a deal of fresh grist 
into the yawning hopper of the mechani- 
cal romancer. For a long time to come 
we shall be listening, or be asked to 
listen, to yarns of the spy and the secret 
service man, of strange codes and mani- 
fold inventions by which, at one junc- 
ture or another, the war barely missed 
being stopped or the world barely missed 
being blown definitely into space. “The 

Web” is a good example of this kind of 

thing, being quite preposterous on ex- 

amination, but sufficiently plausible for 

a coming-on ear. To take up such a 

book is to ask for a story, after which 

the only thing one could fairly resent 
would be the truth. A young German- 

American in London whose sister is wife 

to a British Peer connected with the 

Admiralty is naturally of interest to 

certain sinister officials in Germany, dur- 

ing the early days of the war. He con- 
sents, for a large price, to act as secret 
agent for Germany in his brother-in- 
law’s household, duly conveys much in- 
formation to his employers, and after 
many adventures in and out of England 

—the unexpected happens. The story- 

teller prepares for his “surprise finish” 

by a rather impudent course of decep- 
tion, for which we are obliged to him. 

The beautiful female agent who takes 

part in the action appears to be an in- 

dispensable figure in the current story 
of this type. She is very active in the 
latest figment of Mr. R. W. Chambers, 
which concerns the chance discovery by 


an escaped British prisoner of the Great 
Secret of Germany, and the duel that 
ensues between him and that intolerant 
Power. There is, it seems, a hidden 
canton in a corner of Switzerland, which 
is the secret price of her immunity from 
Germany. There Germany has con- 
trived, under the mountains, a path to 
France’s least protected frontier. But 
Germany reckons without the fact that 
the young Scotchman, Kay McKay, and 
his comrade of the Secret Service, Eve 
Erith, are not only a most determined 
pair, but that they are under the special 
protection of an authority named Cham- 
bers. Therefore, the Teuton’s wrath, 
his malice and his knavish tricks are, we 


-know, of purely titillating value. Kay 


and Eve, after making great play with 
the everlasting “piquant” situation of 
the young man and young woman alone 
and unwed in the wilderness, bring about 
the confusion of the Boche. To the 
finale Mr. Chambers gives that touch of 
vulgarity for which we may always look 
to him with confidence. “I simply won’t 
marry you,” cries Eve, emerging from 
the valley of the shadow with her hero, 
“until I have some decent gowns and 
underwear.” 

In all the other romances of this group 
the woman sleuth is prominent. In “The 
Lady of the Night Wind” she is a pro- 
fessional operator whom the author has 
already made available if not famous. 
In the present yarn she is married, but 
still ready and able for business (the 
same thing is true of “Molly” in “Miss 
Maitland, Private Secretary”). She will 
appeal to readers who like a long and 
elaborate performance connected with 
the theft of priceless jewels from the 
Orient. It is a marvel if a single jew- 
eled orb remains in the socket of a single 
idol of India, after the recent activities 
of the Western adventurer, as chron- 
icled by our novelists. This tale proves 
that an Indian ruby as big as a pigeon’s 
egg with a two-carat emerald embedded 
in it has as much right to be struggled 
for in America as in its elder milieu 
among the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land. “The Eyes of the Blind” brings 
us back to the Hun and his emissaries 
among us during the late war. The 
scene is New York, the action concerns 
a young newspaper man, a wealthy paci- 
fist and his belligerent daughter, and a 
German Secret Service agent, very “high 
up,” who is masquerading as a French 
Comte de Grecque. The rich man in 
his hatred of war is induced by the wily 
“Count” to cast the influence of his many 
newspapers, during our period of official 
neutrality, in favor of Germany. His 
are those “eyes of the blind” which must 
be opened for the sake of humanity. 
Towards this end, and towards the foil- 
ing of “De Grecque” and his minions, 
three persons work, somewhat at cross- 
purposes and in a cheering confusion: 


the girl, the reporter, and a professional 
sleuth who is supposed to have retired. 
Of course the girl and the young re- 
porter are in love almost from the out- 
set, despite their frightful suspicions of 
each other; and of course, by their 
finally united agencies, the blind old 
victim of De Grecque at last welcomes 
the light and a son-in-law; and the un- 
masked Baron von Something, having 
lost both the game and the girl, very 
properly shoots himself. 

All of these stories are rather better 
“written” than such tales used to be or 
strictly need to be. In mechanical ro- 
mance it is primarily the mechanism 
that counts, and for many readers any- 
thing more, anything in the direction of 
genuine action and characterization are 
pure waste or impertinence. Those 
famous scientists and divines who have 
found relaxation in “a good detective 
story” have not, so far as we are able to 
discover, exacted or desired, at such 
moments, anything respectable from a 
literary point of view. To the contrary, 
they have rather exulted in their tempo- 
rary escape not only from the field of 
learning but from the paddock of litera- 
ture. They liked the machinery, the 
mental puzzle, and they wanted nothing 
more. And yet there is no real reason 
why, for most of us, the illusion of the 
mechanical action should not be height- 
ened by an illusion of authentic atmos- 
phere and even characterization. More 
people seem to be asking for yarns that 
are not sillier than need be. “Miss 
Maitland, Private Secretary,” is a per- 
fectly readable story, apart from its 
well-contrived plot. There is plenty of 
adventure and mystery in it, jewelry- 
robbery and kidnapping and sleuthing of 
divers sorts. The uncommon thing is 
(for it is, after all, still uncommon) that 
all these queer experiences seem to be 
coming to a group of people we might 
very well know or know of in the flesh. 
That is, they are as real as the charac- 
ters we meet in the ordinary novel of 
serious intention. Those parts of the 
story which are told by Molly, the woman 
detective, are in a really amusing vein 
of Broadway monologue. 

H. W. BoYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


T the bar at which the aviators as- 
sembled after the day’s work was 

a sign which read, “Ici on explique les 
coups.” At the mess there was another: 
“Défense d’expliquer les coups ici.” To 
put it into corresponding English, post- 
mortems were not allowed at the table; 
the coroner’s inquest was supposed to 
terminate its session before it adjourned 
from the bar. For our part, we should 
be willing anywhere to listen to Charles 
Bernard Nordhoff explain his “coups”; 
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indeed the whole range of his adventures 
and impressions gained from his service 
with the French aerial forces. His pa- 
pers, originally appearing in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, now form a volume under 
the title of “The Fledgling” (Houghton 
Mifflin). It is a modest and straight- 
forward account of what he was himself 
no small part, set forth without apparent 
artifice and without much plan, but with 
a charming directness and a satisfying 
fullness. The crowded hour of the 
aviator at the front has nowhere its like 
in history. If its like never reappears 
in the world, and it may not, mankind’s 
memory of it all will persist only—but 
how vividly !—by virtue of a few faith- 
ful accounts such as this. 


Mr. Morrison I. Swift puts the ques- 
tion: “Can Mankind Survive” (Mar- 
shall Jones Co., Boston). We gather 
that it can not—not, at any rate, unless 
it gets behind Mr. Swift pretty speedily 
and takes to heart his burning revela- 
tions. The first step towards race sal- 
vation, we are simply and elegantly told, 
must be “a purgative house-cleaning of 
the human cranium.” Such pearls are 
prodigally cast, and may be readily dis- 
tinguished, even afar off, by liberality at 
the expense of the italic font. The 
hortatory sublimity of the valedictory 
adjuration challenges full quotation: 
“Make your peace with the new order of 
things by creating the new order of 
things. That is your salvation and the 
world’s. Recognize that you are choos- 
ing between selfishness and survival, and 
have no third decision.” The jacket of 
this book tells us that it “will arouse the 
indignation, and outrage the cherished 
convictions, of the majority of people: 
that is why it ought to be read.” We 
can not agree with this bid for martyr- 
dom, for Mr. Swift’s outpourings con- 
firm, without rousing a spark of indigna- 
tion, the following cherished conviction, 
to wit: There are always certain areas 
of thin soil, but meagrely endowed with 
plant-foods, into which the flying seeds 
of a fecundation-period fall. The ensu- 
ing sprouts are of interest to the plant- 
pathologist, but to no one else whatso- 
ever. The granaries are not destined to 
groan from the fruit thereof. The stalks 
lack substance even as fodder. There is 
a tincture of regret that human time 
and capital have been spent in gathering, 
stamping, and binding the leaves. On 
the whole, the question of man’s survival 
stands where it did before Mr. Swift set 
pen to paper. 


The Colver lectures for 1919, delivered 
by William Roscoe Thayer at Brown 
University, have been issued in book 
form by Houghton Mifflin Company 
under the succinct title: ‘Democracy: 
Discipline: Peace.” Their subjects are 
briefly: the righteousness of democracy, 


the need of discipline in democracy, the 
need of race consolidation in America. 
In their reduction to formule the propo- 
sitions may seem axiomatic, but they are 
handled by Mr. Thayer with a force and 
freshness which prevents their sub- 
mergence in the commonplace. The lec- 
turer’s enthusiasm for democracy as a 
principle is unbounded; its actual work- 
ings he commends with an engaging 
moderation. Mr. Thayer sees that 
democracy can not fairly be blamed for 
that degree of imperfection which is 
inseparable from the human nature 
which supplies both. its operators and 
its material. Its success is partial, but 
in a race like our own, where the suc- 
cess of no institution is complete, a par- 
tial success may be a perfect vindica- 
tion. 

Mr. Thayer is sound and eminently 
timely in his insistence on the associa- 
tion of discipline with democracy. He 
is very anxious—almost needlessly anx- 
ious—to defend this association from the 
charge of inconsistency. Democracy is 
freedom, and discipline is restraint. 
How, asks Mr. Thayer, is this contradic- 
tion to be settled? But work is activity 
and sleep is repose. Would a physician 
feel that he was caught in a logical con- 
tradiction if he recommended sleep and 
work to the same patient? Mr. Thayer’s 
self-extrication from his difficulty is 
more ingenious than convincing. “Just 
as he who loses his life shall find it, so 
he who of his own choice gives up his 
will shall find it.” It will be seen that 
Mr. Thayer’s ground is very high—so 
high that America can scarcely clamber 
up behind him. There is hardly any 
pinnacle, material or moral, wide enough 
to afford standing-room for a hundred 
million people. This form of reconcile- 
ment is surely not available for the 
myriads of persons to whom the Biblical 
“He that loses his life shall find it” or 
Dante’s “E la sua volontate @ nostra 
pace” (a state of mind which Dante, 
less venturous than Mr. Thayer, re- 
tricted to Paradise) is unpalatable or 
unmeaning. But any common man who 
has paid a fire-insurance premium, or 
seen his neighbor pay one, knows that 
the giving-up of part of one’s property 
to secure one’s title to the remainder is 
a normal and rational process. Disci- 
pline is the premium on freedom. Mr. 
Thayer’s gospel is much better than his 
theology; the latter indeed is ideal 
enough to surprise us a little in the pos- 
session of that type of hardheadedness 
to which universal military training for 
America on the Swiss plan is a desidera- 
tum. 

Mr. Thayer sometimes makes a point 
with admirable neatness. “You can not 
make honest men of criminals by apply- 
ing to them an inhuman system which 
would make criminals of honest men.” 
Or he can be adept in the selection of a 


figure: “no hyphenates, whose hyphen, 
like the kiss of Judas, is a link for 
treachery.” He can manifest, when he 
will, a sweet reasonableness that con- 
duces to receptive geniality in the 
reader; but his antipathies are bitter, 
and at their approach the sweetness 
vanishes, with a certain tendency on the 
part of the reasonableness to participate 
in the flight. The privilege of girding 
at Mr. Bryan is one of the things that 
endears freedom of speech to a certain 
class of Americans, but recreation has 
its times and seasons, and a eulogium on 
democracy is not the fitting place for an 
expression of contempt for William J. 
Bryan. 


Familiar Misquotations 


CORRESPONDENT, in calling at- 

tention to a poetical misquotation 
in a recent number of -the Review 
(June 21), says “Misquotation is not a 
crime.” It most assuredly is not. It is 
one of the most delightfully human re- 
actions to the great fact of literature. 
Everyone, of course, is the victim of a 
more or less trothless memory. Even a 
well-trained literary sense is prone to 
be a little vague, sometimes, in the recol- 
lection of the ipsissima verba; it can re- 
call the drift, the weight, the shape, the 
texture of a quotation, and reconstruct a 
sort of equivalent which is almost if not 
quite so good—sometimes better, indeed, 
for the world’s daily use. 

Dr. Johnson, whose verbal memory 
was as good as any human being’s is 
likely ever to be, in quoting the line from 
Gray’s Elegy, 

Leaves the warm precincts of the cheer- 

ful day 
mistook one word; “for,” says Boswell, 
“instead of precincts, he said, confines.” 
Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Maurice 
de Guérin, quotes Keats’s 

Moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of cold ablution round Earth’s human 

shores. 
Keats wrote pure ablution, and it might 
be a hard matter to choose between the 
two. Certainly a reader of Arnold will 
always be a little uncertain, till he looks 
it up, just what Keats did write. But 
Arnold’s misquotation in this instance 
can hardly be said to have gained gen- 
uine popular currency. Arnold was of 
course quoting from a memory richly 
stored with the touchstones of true poe- 
try, and there is in that practice, with 
all its dangers, a fine disdainful grace; 
quoting, as it were, like a gentleman, 
and not heavily, with chapter and verse, 
like a Dr. Pangloss. Hazlitt thus out 


of a full mind misquotes Shakespeare 
freely, and in this there is no harm—no 
more than in Scott’s trick of making up 
a quotation to suit his needs and ascrib- 
ing it to “Old Play”—provided there is 
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no attempt to make such manufactured 
evidence prove anything in particular. 
The case cited by our correspondent 


is excellently in point. Professor Tup- 
per, in his paper entitled “Mobilized 
Philology,” attributed to Tennyson the 
line . 
The blood-red fury of Seine. 

Our copy of “In Memoriam,” and pre- 
sumably our correspondent’s, puts it 
quite differently: 


The red fool-fury of the Seine. 


If Professor Tupper had felt constrained 
to run down the line he would of course 
have quoted it as it stood in his text. 
But he felt no such compulsion, and it is 
therefore of considerable interest to ob- 
serve the form in which the line has 
found a place in his extremely powerful 
and highly sensitive literary conscious- 
ness. “Red fool-fury” is a pretty big 
mouthful. It may be better poetry than 
the other but it is not nearly so fitted 
as the other to the réle of a popular quo- 
tation. 

Popular quotations—and misquota- 
tions—have their source not so much in 
the printed page of the writer or in the 
repositories like Bartlett. They arise 
from just such an act of literary crea- 
tion as we have here been privileged to 
witness. They go to make up a fund of 
oral tradition, a folklore of gnomic wis- 
dom, which is careless of copyright, in- 
nocent of nice scholarly conscience, and 
which has some rather definite ways of 
putting its own peculiar stamp upon the 
sayings to which it gives permanent 
room. It is in the form Arnold gave 
it that a line from Dante’s “Paradiso” 
has become permanently fixed in the 
popular mind: 

In la sua volontade é nostra pace, 

(In His will is our peace.) 
I can not say that I have ever heard or 
seen the line quoted otherwise, save by 
a professed Dante seholar. Yet the 
modern texts of Dante give quite another 
and perhaps a really different reading: 

E la sua volontate é nostra pace, 

(And His will is our peace.) 
Perhaps the two differ very little, but 
taken with the context I am inclined to 
think they do—a little. But whatever 
Dante may have himself written and 
however Arnold’s own text of the poet 
may have preserved the line, it is quite 
apparent that most people who quote it 
to-day get it from Arnold and not from 
their own reading in Dante. Or rather, 
they get it from that fund of folk-quo- 
tation to which Arnold in this instance 
has made a definite contribution. 

Not every literary utterance, however 
good, is at once perfectly formed to fall 
easily from the lips of men. Much that 
has found its way into general human- 
ity’s little bag of literary tricks was not 
in its first form proverbial; it was not 
self-sufficient, but part of a context. And 





all connective tissue must be cut away, 
it must be completely freed from its 
matrix, before it can prove viable on its 
own account. This, perhaps, accounts in 
part for the popular preference for “In 
la sua volontate” over “E la sua volon- 
tate’; e (and) implies that something 
has gone before, and just here we par- 
ticularly want something complete in it- 
self. Keats, again, began his “Endy- 
mion” with the statement that 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 

a general proposition which he proceeds 
to illustrate and adorn. But the great 
community of talkers and writers want 
not a declarative statement but a descrip- 
tive tag; they wish to describe some- 
thing—anything—as “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” And they proceed 
to do so. 

Brevity is the soul of this sort of 
popular wit. An expression which other- 
wise commends itself to gnomic use may 
seem in its original form a little too 
long. Solomon the wise said, or rather 
his diligent translators made him say, 
“Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” Most 
people, however, telescope this into 
“Pride goeth before a fall’ and find 
themselves better satisfied with the con- 
densed form. Touchstone, who was 
somewhat given to loquacity, introduced 
his Audrey as “a poor virgin, sir, an 
ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” 
A little long, and too specific; the world 
finds itself better served with “a poor 
thing but mine own.” 

An unusual or antiquated grammatical 
form has small chance of survival in 
the popular mouth. The Ancient Mariner 
complained of 
Water, water everywhere, nor any drop to 

drink. 
As commonly quoted, 
Water, water everywhere, and not a drop 
to drink, 
there is some loss of distinction; as a 
patch the purple is a bit faded, but for 
that very reason it matches better the 
home-spun fabric of everyday discourse. 
Cowper, singing the praise of tea, 
speaks of 


the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate. 
Before this can pass into genuine popu- 
lar use, two things must be done: “‘cups,” 
the particular, must be generalized into 
“cup”; and the construction of “not” be- 
fore the finite verb, good Elizabethan 
English but now a little antiquated, must 
be got rid of. We hear much in these 
days, with a fine disregard of metre, of 
“the cup that cheers but does not inebri- 
ate.” 

Horace said of the verses of Ennius 
that no matter how you disarranged 
them you could not make prose of them, 
you would still recognize the poet in 
them: 


invenias etiam disjecti membra poete. 


“The limbs of a dismembered poet” is 
not a phrase that the world can do much 
daily business with, but “disjecta mem- 
bra” is worth something. Nevertheless, 
the world goes on dismembering its 
poets, and for no reason more often, 
apparently, than its love of driving words 
in pairs. Let it acknowledge and con- 
fess its manifold sins and wickednesses 
in respect of this rhetorical trick, the 
striving for dignity by means of an ob- 
vious symmetry. It has been a charac- 
teristic of the English language for 
more than a thousand years, and the old 
notion that it originated in a desire, by 
employing a French word and its Eng- 
lish synonym, to make oneself intelligible 
to a bi-lingual population, still lingers 
among people who should know better. 
The real origin of the device is to be 
sought in the desire of translators, from 
the earliest times, to do full justice to 
their originals and to that of certain 
writers of the Renaissance who strove at 
once to enrich the English language and 
to make their French or Latinate impor- 
tations intelligible. No longer con- 
sciously aimed at in carefully made 
prose, it still lingers as one of the char- 
acteristic tricks of proverbial wisdom. 
“My way of life,” says Macbeth, “is 
fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 
“Sear and yellow leaf,” however, fits 
better. Milton closes his “Lycidas” with 
the dawn of 

Tomorrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures 

new. 

So he wrote it, but the world prefers 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” Fields 
is more nearly than woods synonymous 
with pastures. 

Fate has played a similar trick with 
the poet Prior, who, overlaying with 
classic gilt the fine gold of the “Nut- 
brown Maid,” describes the tapering 
waist of his Emma as 

Fine by degrees and beautifully less. 


The popular muse, however, tickled with 
the phrase, substitutes small for fine, for 
no other reason apparently than that 
small and less make a better matched 
pair. I had thought that the quotation 
Like angels’ visits, few and far between 
was a popular perversion of the lines 
in Blair’s “Grave”: 
In visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 
The change from “short” to “few,” ob- 
literating a distinction and employing 
two more or less synonymous words, is 
precisely what is to be expected. But 
on looking the matter up I find that the 
popular form has been dignified by in- 
clusion almost verbatim in Campbell’s 
“Pleasures of Hope’: 
Like angel visits, few and far between. 


Such is sometimes the fate of the popu- 
lar misquotation. Hamlet’s “heart of 
heart,” meaning, as he said, the heart’s 
core, has been altered, probably in imi- 
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tation of such Hebrew superlatives as 
“King of Kings,” into “heart of hearts.” 
In this form I think Wordsworth some- 
where uses it. 

No book has contributed more to the 
general stock of misquotations than the 
Bible. No book exists in such a multi- 
tude of forms, which may account for 
some of the popular departures from the 
wording of the King James Version. 
But it is not easy to supply reasons for 
most people’s habit of saying “In the 
sweat of thy brow,” when the text reads 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” Why “the parting of the ways” 
instead of the “parting of the way’? 
“Bone of my bone,” instead of “bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh” may 
be due to the desire for perfect parallel- 
ism. And the same explanation may 
hold for “Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no further,” instead of “Hitherto shalt 
thou come.” But why the general pref- 
erence for “better part,” when we are 
expressly told that “Mary hath chosen 
that good part”? The Vulgate, for what- 
ever reason, says “the best part’—op- 
timam partem—often cited in the Middle 
Ages in proof of the superiority of the 
contemplative life, as represented by 
Mary, over the active life, symbolized by 
Martha. But apparently no such con- 
trast was originally intended. Why, 
again, “a multitude of sins,” when it is 
said of charity that it “shall cover the 
multitude of sins’? Perhaps there is no 
other reason save that the tongue is an 
unruly member; such at least the world 
agrees in calling it, though the Biblical 
text describes it as “an unruly evil.” 

HARRY AYRES 


Some One-Act Plays 


FATHER NOAH AND OTHER FANCIES. By 
Geoffrey Whitworth. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES. By Eugene 
G. O’Neill. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

EVERYBODY’S HUSBAND. By Gilbert Cannan. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Bits OF BACKGROUND. By Emma Beatrice 
Brunner. New York: Alfred A. 


NuMBERS. By Grover Theis. New York: 

Nicholas L. Brown. 

HE most remarkable play now before 

me is a small affair in free verse to 
which its unknown or dimly-known 
author, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, has 
given the unpromising title of “Father 
Noah.” One is surprised to learn that, 
with literature as captain, the Ark is 
still seaworthy. The first success of the 
play is the choice of its setting—the hold 
of the vessel. The second is a question 
put by the grave Noah to the humane 
Japheth after Shem and Ham have made 
them the unwilling witnesses of a sor- 
did wrangle on the subject of inheri- 
tance: “Do you desire that this world 
should go on?” The third altitude in 


the play is a bit of mechanics—a chain 
attached to a bung in the keel of the 
Ark, the removal of which will admit the 
water by which the scant remnant of a 
corrupt race will be swept to the death 
that has overwhelmed its companions. 
Noah’s hand reaches for that chain. 
Here is a situation at once finely gran- 
diose and truly great, a situation that 
would have charmed Hugo and shaken 
Carlyle—the Pyramids and the “Iliad,” 
the “Prometheus” and the Laocooén, Cal- 
vary and Pentecost, the Roman Empire 
and the fleets of Venice, Titian and Co- 
pernicus, Shakespeare and Angelo, the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
French Revolution, hanging on the dis- 
placement of a valve. The other quali- 
ties of the play, character, craftsman- 
ship, rhythm, diction, while by no means 
on a par with these sublimities, are not 
unworthy to be their setting and sup- 
port. 

Mr. O’Neill’s seven rather long one- 
act plays all deal with sea or sea-shore, 
and in four of them the same group of 
low, but not vile, seamen reappears. Mr. 
O’Neill’s work I should call literature— 
vigorous though repellent literature. I 
am less sure that its quality is dramatic. 
There is an obvious fitness for the stage 
which, resting on action, passion, climax, 
and suspense, is palpable even to the 
book-reader. A jockey can often recog- 
nize a fast horse even in a stable. Not 
all fast horses can be so recognized, how- 
ever, and there is an occult fitness by 
which plays sometimes succeed in the 
absence or the dissimulation of the vir- 
tues I have named. I am not able, and 
never expect to be able, to discern this 
occult fitness with any security on the 
printed page. The point of certainty is 
that Mr. O’Neill’s plays do not possess 
the obvious fitness. The tension is 
slight, the movement dilatory, and the 
absence of logical cement is the emi- 
nently logical outcome of the absence of 
events to be cemented. 

The “Moon of the Caribbees” is simply 
a specimen—a sample, if one likes—of 
a sailor’s row in the West Indies, the 
incitements to which are supplied by 
contraband whiskey and venal women. 
“Bound East for Cardiff,” perhaps the 
best of the seven, instructs us in the 
fashion of a sailor’s death. In “Ile,” 
another outstanding play, a wife’s brain 
is turned by the refusal of the husband, 
a sea-captain, to return with insufficient 
profit from a protracted voyage. It is 
curious that the two ugliest and hollow- 
est plays, the “Long Voyage Home” and 
the “Rope,” are precisely the two in 
which Philip Henslowe or David Belasco 
might have been expected to see possi- 
bilities. 

These plays are grimy, but grime and 
slime are two distinguishable things, and 
the plays are on the wholesome side of 
that distinction. “This sailor life,” says 


the dying Yank, “ain’t much to cry about 
leavin’—just one ship after another, 
hard work, small pay, and bum grub; 
and when we git into port, just a drunk 
endin’ up in a fight, and all your money 
gone, and then ship away again.” The 
sturdy and pounding diction of this pas- 
sage is sufficient proof of the author’s 
sensitiveness to the ruder forms of vigor 
in words. As for the sentiment, it is 
that of Pierre Loti’s “Mon frére Yves,” 
with the shimmer gone. Mr. O’Neill’s 
sailor is at least a good fellow, but the 
extrication of the good fellow from the 
drink and the lust and the blasphemy 
and the riot in which he is stowed away, 
like treasure under hatches, demands 
time and patience and faith. Mr. 
O’Neill, who is unhelped and likewise 
unhindered by any subtleties, had a true 
feeling for the larger prominencies, or 
headlands, of masculine character. His 
Yank—upright somehow on his very 
deathbed—and his Smitty—prostrate 
even when erect—abound in vital, be- 
cause unacknowledged pathos. 

Mr. O’Neill saves human nature— 
saves it, as it were, by a reprieve at the 
foot of the scaffold; but when it comes 
to that other culprit, life or destiny as 
you choose to call it, he suffers the exe- 
cution to go forward. The seven plays 
are all dark; Mr. O’Neill depicts a piti- 
less universe. The reader may partly 
console himself with the observation 
that, to prove the savagery of life, Mr. 
O’Neill is often—not always—obliged to 
resort to those accidents or misunder- 
standings which are interruptions to the 
normal course of life. To prove a man’s 
cruelty by adducing his conduct in his 
cups would be tantamount to admitting 
that he was humane when sober. Of 
course in presenting the dramatist as 
the prosecutor of the universe, I go 
much too far. Mr. O’Neill is simply an 
artist on whose artistic sense certain 
truculencies in the behavior of the cos- 
mos have made a strong impression. 
Tommy Traddles drew skeletons, not be- 
cause he was morbid, but because skele- 
tons were the things that it amused him 
to draw. Mr. O’Neill’s artistic pessi- 
mism has very probably no deeper and 
no darker source. 

Mr. Cannan’s pliancy and nimbleness 
are seen to good advantage in the han- 
dling of the pre-nuptial play, “Every- 
body’s Husband.” The girl, on the eve 
of marriage, is beset with doubts, which 
mother, grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother, appearing successively in a spe- 
cies of fantastic masque, confirm by 
their very disagreements. The piece is 
light and bitter; it uses bodkin or hat- 
pin as stiletto. The women are agreed 
that the perversity of husbands is gen- 
eric rather than individual. But to in- 
dict a sex has its difficulties, like the 
indicting of a people. There is every 


probability that husbands are as differ- 
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Big Vision 
and 
Infinite 
Exactness 


“We must have a laboratory! 


“This was the decision arrived 
at during the first meeting which 
formulated the present Crocker- 
Wheeler Company. 







“Nowadays, laboratory research 
underlies every great achieve- 
ment. But back in 1888—there 
was shaking of heads when the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company built 
its laboratory before it equipped 
its plant. 


“Tt has always been the C-W 
idea to lead!” 


MMIC. 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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ent as men. The play is daintily malign 
in sending the girl to the altar after all 
its protests; Mr. Cannan, in effect, gives 
away the bride. His conduct in this 
point is rather painful. He has the right 


to say: “Marriage is an evil; don’t 
marry.” He has the right to say: “Mar- 
riage is good; do marry.” He has also 
the right to keep still, a right of which 
he seems quite willing to forego the ex- 
ercise. But he has chosen to do the one 
thing which he can not decently and 
rightfully do; he has said in substance: 
“Marriage is an evil; do marry.” To un- 
nerve the volunteer for the step which 
you finally commend to his acceptance, 
to dishearten, yet not to dissuade—that 
is diablerie, if not diabolism. 

Miss Brunner in “Bits of Background” 
and Mr. Theis in “Numbers” are still in 
their dramatic pupilage; they produce 






inventions, contrivances, experiments. 
Not one of the playlets has an inside; 
Miss Brunner, in particular, amid the 
strongest emotional crises, exhibits a 
witchlike faculty of handling hot iron 
and treading on hot ploughshares with- 
out contamination from the heat. Mr. 
Theis, in serious themes, is powerless. 
“Numbers,” a one-act war play, which 
somehow suggests the proximity of 
trench to latrine, aims to be searching, 
but really gropes; “Between the Fires” 
is one of the gripping plays which 
merely fumble. In lighter themes he is 
more at home; the last three plays, 
though made to order, show marks of 
ingenuity and spirit. Miss Brunner’s 
training has gone further; the work is 
studious and disciplined. The motives 
are incisive and novel, and she has mas- 
tered the mallet-like or bludgeon-like 
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dialogue of the modern expert. Each of 
the first three plays has a real asset. 
“Over Age,” though plotted to death, has 
timeliness, suitability to the moment. 
The “Spark of Life” has a tremendous 
motive, under which, as under an ava- 
lanche, its fragility is crushed and bur- 
ied. “Strangers,” much the best of the 
plays, is strong in process, in the varia- 
tion and graduation of interest. The 
combination of these parted assets might 
help Miss Brunner to a future. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Gordon, George. The Men Who Make 
Our Novels. Moffat, Yard. $1.60 net. 


Johnson, R. B. The Women Novelists. 
Scribner. $2.00. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Moore, G. F. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Parker, W. B. Cubans of To-day. Put- 
nam, 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


British-American Discords and Concords: 
A Record of Three Centuries. Putnam. 
75 cents. 

Fletcher, C. B. The Problem of the Pa- 
cific. Holt. $3.00 net. 

Frank, Glenn. The Politics of Industry. 
Century. $1.50. 

Goldstein, J. M. Russia: Her Economic 
Past and Future. Russian Information 
Bureau. $1.75 net. 


History of Religions. 


Ioteyko, J. The Science of Labor and 
Its Organization. Dutton. $1.60 net. 


Marshall, H. R. Mind and Conduct. 
Scribner. $1.75 net. 


Neilson, Francis. 
Huebsch. $1.00. 


Ross, E. What Is America? Century. 
$1.25. 


The Old Freedom. 


Select Cases Before the King’s Council, 
1248-1482. Edited by I. S. Leadam and 
J. F. Baldwin. Harvard University Press. 


Taft, W. H. and Others. The Covenanter. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 

Tunney, T. J. Throttled: Detection of 
German and Anarchist Bomb Plotters in the 
U. S. Small, Maynard. $2.00 net. 

Veblen, Thorstein. 
ests. Huebsch. $1.00. 


The Vested Inter- 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Cheney, Sheldon. The Open-Air Theatre. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Oppenheim, 


The 
Huebsch. $1.25 


James. Solitary 


EDUCATION 


America and the League of Nations. Ad- 
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